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The Week. 


Work has gone on in Congress during the week with considerable 
rapidity, the heat, the coming campaign, and the exciting session mak- 
ing everybody desirous of coming further North. On Wednesday week 
Mr. Sumner brought forward half a dozen resolutions to this effect : 
first, the people have a right to make censorious remarks in regard to 
senators sitting as judges; second, the Senate trying impeachments is 
not a true court at all, and the senators’ taking an oath to decide ac- 
cording to the law and the evidence does not make it so. On the same 
day there was debate in the Senate over the name for the new Terri- 
tory. Territories often keep their names when they become States, so 
we may be glad that “ Cheyenne,” to be pronounced “ Shy-en,” was not 
adopted. “Lincoln” was rejected for an obvious and, no doubt, sound 
reason. Apparently, nobody had a better name to offer, though there 
must be plenty of Indian words that could properly be used, and, for 
the present, the insignificant “ Wyoming” is retained. In the House, 
on the same day, there was a dispute about the wording of resolutions 
in reference to Mr. Buchanan’s death. Mr. Morgan, of Ohio, was ousted, 
and his seat given to Mr. Delano. On Thursday the House asked for 
a committee of conference on the Arkansas bill, and discussed at 
great length the new Tax bill. The Senate elected Mr. Gorham, of 
California, successor to Mr. Forney, its former secretary—a choice 
which may probably have some effect on the Presidential election in 
California. 





On Friday the Senate passed a bill authorizing contracts which 
specify that payments shall be made in gold. There was a long 
debate on the Omnibus Reconstruction bill, the point in dispute being 
the amendment that Alabama should be admitted at the same time 
with the Carolinas, Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi. This Mr. Wil- 
son urged, but the objection seemed strong in the minds of senators 
that it would be a plain violation of the faith of Congress to admit 
Alabama without a new election. For the rest, the point of difference 
between Senate and House as regards these bilis—that for the admission 
of Arkansas and the Omnibus bill—relates to the question whether the 
“fundamental condition” clause shall merely state the proposition 
that civil and political inequality on account of color is wrong and 
forbidden, or shall ordain that “the promises of the present Constitu- 
tion” shall never hereafter be altered. The term “brutum fulmen,’ 








festly than in the other Congress puts itself in the position of appar- 
ently threatening to do what it will not do and probably knows it can- 
not do. In the House, the Tax bill was amended by striking out the 
section which creates a new department, puts at the head of it the 


| Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and gives to him absolute power 


to dismiss his subordinates and appoint new ones. Commissioner 
Rollins, tired of responsibility without power, felt obliged, as soon as 
its defeat was known, to resign the office he has filled so well. The 
House on Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday was occupied with the 
Tax bill, “the contumacious Wooley,” and the Arkansas bill, which 
on Monday last went to the President. 


Wooley has at last surrendered. He says the mysterious tele- 
grams which passed between him and his “client” in New York had 
reference to some “lawful” influence which he was endeavoring to 
exert on the Tax bill, and particularly on that portion of it relating 
to the whiskey. He has also explained what has become of that 
mysterious $20,000, or $17,000, or $15,000 after which Mr. Butler has 
been keeping up such a keen pursuit. It appears that he and Sheridan 
Shook, being drunk and in bed at their room in Willard’s, he (Wooley), 
in the presence of Mr. Van Valkenberg and others, offered to bet Shook 
$20,000 on the Presidential election, and threw down a roll of bills on 
the table, Sheridan Shook being entirely unable to comprehend the 
transaction or take cognizance of the money. Van Valkenberg, fear- 
ing it would be lost, took it up, counted it, and found the sum to be 
$17,000, and determined to take care of it for Wooley. He accord- 
ingly deposited it in the office safe of the Metropolitan Hotel, where it 
has lain ever since. The evidence adduced in support of this story is 
that of Van Valkenberg; of Robert Strong, who was present with 
him at the drunken scene; of Cornelius Wendell, who went with him 
to the hotel office, saw the money counted and deposited in the safe; 
of G. H. Shelly, one of the proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, who, 
though he had no recollection of the making of the deposit, on being 
spoken to about it in New York, a few days later, telegraphed to his 
partner, Mr. Potts, to put the parcel in the inner safe for greater secu- 
rity, which he did. There it was found in due course and restored to 
Wooley. A plainer story is not often told in a court of justice, and 
there is no flaw that we can see in the evidence. Wooley’s ignorance, 
and Shook’s, too, of what came of the money, can be readily under- 
stood, and also the unwillingness of the former, if he had learnt what 
had become of it, to tell the story. We beg to remind our readers, 
that during the last fortnight charges of corruption have been inces- 
santly made against Republican senators, based simply upon the pre- 
sumption that Wooley’s refusal to tell what he had done with this 
money was proof that he had used it to influence the impeachment trial. 


We shall repeat once more, apropos of the Butler investigation, as 
it affects the characters of several prominent men, that, to make evi- 
dence worthy either of confidence or respect, it must be taken either by 
an unbiassed, impartial, and trained examiner publicly ; or it must be 
taken by examination and cross-examination, the result of the cross- 
examination being produced along with the result of the direct exami- 
nation, and the examiner and cross-examiner must represent different 
parties or different interests. Mr. Butler supplies none of these guaran- 
tees. The committee which the House has charged with the inves- 
tigation are exactly in the position of the counsel who have lost a case, 
and who are trying to show that the jury who gave a verdict against 
them must have been bribed by the opposite party. They are, there- 
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fore, not impartial examiners; they are actuated by strong personal 


interest ; and they not only propound questions as counsel, but exercise | 
the functions of a judge by deciding on the propriety or admissibility | 


| 





of the questions; and the result of their interrogatories is not tested or. 
modified by cross-examination. The condition of Mr. Butler's mind | 
was well illustrated by his calling in the House on Monday the witness 
who is under examination before him “a perjured, defaulting, con- 


” 


temptuous, and contemptible witness.” It is a gentleman who talks in 
this way who is now conducting a secret enquiry, and who has it in 
his power to spread rumors at any time, or get rumors spread by his 
admirers in the press, that he has “damning proofs” of the guilt of any- 
body in the community he pleases to fix upon. We do not recollect a 
case in recent times in which the moral as well as the technical require- 
ments of judicial investigation have been so completely disregarded. 





The week has afforded one good instance of the way in which the 
Democratic leaders in the House cover themselves and their party with 
credit whenever they attempt action. Mr. Buchanan having died, Mr. 
Woodward proceeded to utilize the dead man. He would show the 
Republicans up as tramplers on graves. To this end he prepared reso- 
lutions in which Mr. Buchanan was declared a patriot sage, and a 
committee was called for to attend his body to its last resting-place. 
ivery body is a sage, of course, and the House would have been perfectly 
willing to say so. And, in a sense, Mr. Buchanan was no doubt 
patriotic, though his moral and mental helplessness prevented the late 
Confederacy from giving him very high honor, and made the North 
talk of banging him. Mr. Woodward's resolutions were, of course, as 
he had foreseen and wished, rejected. Some honest and sufficient 
resolutions having been offered, were passed. The affair would hardly 
be worth mentioning, if it were not that it fairly shows the height 
to which Democratic statesmanship in the House usually rises. There 
never was a time, we suppose, in the Congressional history of the 
country when the opposition in the House was so feeble and incom- 
petent to any tolerably good work. 





The talk of Chief-Justice Chase’s acceptance of the Democratic 
nomination on a platform specially prepared for him still continues 
to grow. Of the moral character of the arrangement we have spoken 
elsewhere. Mr, Adams is the last person named for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. But it does not seem within the bounds of possibility that the 
party can make any arrangements which would bring either of these 
gentlemen within its fold without a sacrifice of character which they 
are not capable of making. Whatever the party managers may be 
willing to agree to now, the Convention will scarcely be persuaded to 
fling away everything on which the rank and file place any value. 
Chief-Justice Chase has written a letter to a “ personal friend” which 
appears in the New York Herald, in which, after replying to the 
attacks on him touching his share in the impeachment trial, and dis- 
claiming all political ambition, he expresses a gentle hope that “ the 
Democratic party may take ground which would assure the party 
against all attempts to subvert the principle of universal suffrage in 
eight and to be established in all of the Southern States.” Should he 
see this, he intimates that he “would not regret his absence from 
political labors.” We venture to say that a very large proportion of 
the public would not regret his absence from them even now, before 
that great consummation has been reached. His “ labors” are an afflic- 
tion to all thinking men. 

The Australians seem to have been driven crazy by the attempt on 
Prince Alfred’s life. The President of the Upper House in New South 
Wales, an old and prominent advocate of the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, has expressed in his place in the legislature a desire to have 
O'Farrell “ hanged fifty cubits high ;” and, more than this, desires to 
have “the gallows stand till the last Fenian is exterminated!” The 
Bishop of Sydney (Protestant) also made the startling announcement, 
at a meeting of the clergy, “that there were many fathers in the com- 
munity, since this dreadful crime had been committed, who did not 
dare.to look their own offspring in the face, for very shame that their 
children should have been born in a country the shores of which have 
been stained with the blood of the Queen's son.” When one remembers 
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that this ineffable nonsense was uttered by a prominent teacher of re- 
ligion to an assembly of his brethren, one gets a shocking idea of the 
condition of the colonial mind. As long as the eye of God Almighty 
has to look down upon the various crimes of every degree which are 
committed night and day in her Majesty’s Australasian colonies, we 
think the clergy may fairly encourage the Australian fathers to 
meet the eye of their children unabashed, even when the assassin- 
ation of a prince by a weak-minded adventurer is spoken of. 
The utterance of such teachings by such men on the subject of 
moral responsibility at an exciting crisis, is a disgrace to the Church. 
When the public in any country is carried, by exciting events, into 
forming exaggerated or distorted estimates of the nature and guilt of 
crimes, it is the duty of the clergy, more than of men of any other 
class or calling, to keep their vision clear, and to hold the balance 
calmly. If they cannot do this, half their value in a civilized commu- 
nity is destroyed. The ladies have joined the clergy in swelling the 
tide of folly. Two thousand women held an indignation meeting in 
the Exhibition building in Sydney, to “denounce” O'Farrell and con- 
gratulate the Prince. The resolutions were moved and seconded and 
the speeches made by clergymen, other “males” being sparingly 
admitted by ticket, and only allowed standing-room on the outskirts. 
A Jewish rabbi, at the close, communicated the views of his co-reli- 
gionists on O’Farrell’s crime. 





The Colonial Legislature also passed a ridiculous treason felony 
bill in one day, making it punishable with imprisonment and hard 
labor for life, or not less than seven years, to “‘ propose a peaceful and 
friendly separation of the Colonies from England ;” or with imprison- 
ment with or without hard labor for three years or less “ to speak dis- 
respectfully of the Queen,” or to refuse “ factiously” to join in a loyal 
toast “in honor of her Majesty.” The London Spectator, commenting 
on this legislation, sensibly suggests that the best way to cure the de- 
lirium which is at the bottom of it, would be to send out a few princes 
from England, so as to familiarize the colonists with them. In 
England, their presence is found to have a calming rather than excit- 
ing influence on loyalty. 





The protectionist cause in France has met with a much more powerful 
champion than M. Thiers, in the person of M. Pouyer-Quertier, a Rouen 
manufacturer. In addition to M. Thiers’s avowed ignorance of political 
economy, both in theory and practice, his steady support of various 
antiquated ideas—such as that the weakness and degradation of her 
neighbors are necessary to the greatness of France, that the Papacy is 
a valuable institution and ought to be supported by French bayonets, 
that Italy should be again broken up—weakens the force of all he says 
on behalf of any old doctrine whatever. He is, in short, a statesman o! 
the Guizot school, without Guizot’s deep religious feeling, and the world 
has travelled a good way since that school exercised any real influence 
on the affairs of men. 





M. Pouyer-Quertier made a powerful speech, although not a prac- 
tised orator, and, being very popular and a princely entertainer, he made 
a good deal of impression. He did not take up, as M. Thiers did, a 
position of downright hostility to free trade at all times and under all 
circumstances, but maintained that the Emperor was, in the first 
place, wrong in forcing it on the country of his own mere motion, and, 
secondly, that he did not reach it in the right way. He charged him 
with having violated the promises he made in his letter of 1860, writ- 
ten after the conclusion of the commercial treaty with England—de- 
claring that before concluding any fresh treaties France should improve 
her own agriculture and means of transport—the rivers and canals being 
enabled to compete with the railroads—diminish taxation, and do 
away with prohibitions. M. Pouyer-Quertier then asserted that 
the navigation of the rivers had not been improved, that the 
canals had not been improved, and that taxation, so far from being 
diminished, had in eight years increased from $360,000,000 to $460,- 
000,000. The army, too, he said, weighed terribly on French industry, 
and operated to prevent France competing fairly with England. 
Finally, he attacked the accuracy of the customs returns, and he 
and M. Jules Brame, a brother member, circulated, the day after his 
speech a written undertaking, signed by them both, offering to pay 
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$20,000 to the Empress for distribution in charity, if it should appear, 
after an examination of these returns by four sworn accountants, 
chosen half by protectionists and half by free-traders, that a ma- 
jority of the articles which were valued in making up the amount 
of the “general trade” of the year had not been counted twice, thus 
nearly doubling the apparent amount. 


To this M. Rouher replied, that the Emperor had promised in 1860 
to spend $65,009,000 on public works; that he had actually spent 
$80,000,000 in the eight years referred to; that the traffic rates on 
canals had been lowered 70 per cent. in the same period; that although 
the English budget is lighter than the French one in appearance, this 
proves nothing as to the comparative taxation, because the French 
budget contains the departmental and communal taxes, which the 
English one does net, and that, as a matter of fact, while taxation only 
amounts to 39 francs a head in France, it amounts to 60 francs in Eng- 
land for the year 1869. In answer to M. Thiers’s attacks on the lowering 
of the differential duty in favor of French shipping, M. Rouher showed 
that of 307,837 tons of direct imports, 273,100 came in French bottoms ; 
that there are from 200 to 400 French vessels which, caring nothing 
for the protection afforded them in their own ports, are exclusively 
engaged in the carrying trade between foreign ports; that France has 
now 55 per cent. of the navigation in the Mediterranean; and that, 
under the reduction of the coal duty from 3 francs 20 centimes to 1 
franc, the production in the French mines has increased in seven years 
65 per cent., while the importation has only increased 42 per cent. 
The debate has been on the whole highly interesting, but was not pro- 
tracted to the extent desired by the protectionists, many of whom 
were cut off from speaking by the pressure of the ministers for a divi- 
sion as soon as M, Rouher had concluded. The extreme Liberals took 
the free-trade side, M. Emile Ollivier speaking in its favor. The only 
hard blows struck by the protectionists were, as we have said, those of 
M. Pouyer-Quertier. The treaty M. Rouher announces will stand, the 
Government being more convinced than ever of its advantages to France. 





A report was spread some weeks ago that an attempt had been 
made by the Archbishop of Algeria to repeat on some of the young 
Arabs the experiment which the Pope found so successful in the case 
of the young Jew, Mortara—that is, to seize them and bring them up 
in the Catholic faith in defiance of their parents—and Marshal McMa- 
hon, the general in command, was said to have interfered on behalf of 
religious and parental rights, and had been compelled to quarrel with 
the archbishop in order to protect them. There has been a serious 
difference between the two functionaries, and the archbishop has come 
to France to appeal to the Emperor, and the latter, it is said, sides with 
the marshal; but the archbishop’s course turns out not to be so 
reprehensible, from a moral point of view, after all. He has not em- 
ployed, or sought to employ, any constraint whatever, and has not 
interfered, or attempted to interfere, with parental rights; but he has 
sought to proselytize through teaching, preaching, and charitable aid 
offered directly to the Mussulman population. To this Marshal 
McMahon objects, on the ground that if many conversions are made, 
though in never so legitimate a way, it will rouse the suspicions and 
fanaticism of the whole Arab population, and perhaps lead to a bloody 
rising, or make it impossible to preserve order without the employment 
of an immense force. There is much to be said on both sides. It is 
hard to see how the archbishop, with his views of the probable future 
of the Arabs, can desist; and hard to see how the marshal, with his 
experience of Arab powers of mischief,can give way. But it is right to 
add that similar fears to the marslal’s long prevailed amongst English 
functionaries in Hindostan, and were found to be not only groundless but 
really injurious to English interests. There is, however, always some- 
thing in the teachings of the Catholic Church, when it has the civil 
authorities or military force at its back, which makes the blood of the 
infidels, heretics, pagans, and Jews boil a little, although there are no 
more patient and devoted missionaries than the Catholic missionaries 
when the heathen have the arm of flesh on their side. The marshal’s 
opinion is all the more deserving of respect from the fact that he is an 
old personal friend of the archbishop, and was mainly instrumental 
in having him transferred to Algeria from the Bishopric of Nancy, 
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There is still talk of war between France and Russia, but the period 
of its outbreak has been judiciously postponed till the autumn, a sea- 
son in which no power engages in hostilities in northern climates, except 
under pressure of absolute necessity. Every reason—except the want of 
a proper armament and a sufliciently large foree—which existed a year 
ago for believing France unwilling to fight, exists still. The condi- 
tion of the finances and of industry is a fresh guarantee for peace at 
present. This is what is rendering the Emperor's position insecure, 
and war could not mend it. Prussia, too, is struggling with financial 
difficulties. She used, before the late war, invariably to havea surplus of 
revenue ; this year she has a small deficit; and the fiscal systems of all 
the states which have been brought into the Confederation have un- 
dergone more or less derangement, owing to the increase in their mili- 
tary and other burdens, 





The story of the Briggs colliery, in Yorkshire, England, of which 
most persons who are interested in Co-operation have heard, has just 
been published in the Sixth Report of the Trades Union Commission, 
Briggs & Co. were the proprietors of large coal mines. They found 
their business in 1865, after ten years of difficulties, on the verge of 
ruin through strikes, quarrels, and “play days.” They were at the 
mercy of their men, who, Mr. Briggs says, “ seemed utterly reckless as 
to what loss they inflicted on their employers and fellow-workmen.,” 
In that year, therefore, almost in despair, the firm was dissolved and a 
joint-stock company substituted, 
of 9,000 shares, of $50 each, the rest being offered to the workmen or 
any one who chose to buy. Then it was arranged that capital should 
have, first, ten per cent. of the profits; the remainder to be divided into 
two equal parts—one-half to go to capital, in further remuneration; the 
remainder to be divided amongst the employees of all kinds as a 
bonus proportioned to earnings, The experiment has been a com- 
plete success. Before the change the firm rarely made five per cent. on 
their capital; they now realize 10 per cent. always and a surplus, 
divided as we have described. The shares are at twenty-five per cent. 
premium. Strikes have ceased. Mr, Briggs has very much more control 
over the men than he ever had, in fact, and says he “is infinitely more 
proprietor than before.” Moreover, the Trades Union organization has 
been driven out of the district; and, more wonderful than all, the 
employers have to interfere to prevent the laborers working each other 
too hard. What if the proprietors of the great collieries here, in such 
abodes of bliss as Mauch Chunk, were to try this experiment ? 


The old partners reserved 6,000 out 





A French economist of distinction, M. Louis Reybaud, writing in 
the Recue des Deux Mondes of April 15, makes, in discussing the state 
of political economy in the United States, some rather amusing com- 
ments on the dispute which long raged between H, C. Carey and 
Ricardo on the nature and origin of rent. Ricardo maintained that 
rent represented the difference between the best and worst land in cul- 
tivation, and as to the origin of it, he said when “ first settlers ” came 
into a country they naturally chose the richest land, river bottoms rnd 
so forth; and rent did not begin till, all the best land having been 
occupied, soil of inferior quality had to be brought into cultivation. 
Here Mr, Carey presented himself and made what we believe he con- 
siders one of his greatest discoveries. He denied that rent originated 
in the way described by Ricardo, and showed that, on the contrary, 
feeble man, instead of first cultivating the rich alluvial soils, first settled 
on the poor uplands, and only comes down to contend with the river 
bottoms when population has become dense and labor more abundant. 
M. Reybaud points out with French neatness that this celebrated 
discussion has not a particle of foundation either in tradition or 
observed facts, and that one theory is, therefore, just as good as 
;another. Neither Mr. Ricardo nor Mr, Carey has ever seen or read of 
'or heard of any country being settled in the manner he describes, so 
_ that his origin of rent is constructed out of his imagination. In fact, 
| the controversy bears a strong resemblance to that which occupied 
| philosophers in the last century about the origin of society. The 
|“ Social Contract ” of Rousseau had just the same kind of basis as 
[Messrs Ricardo’s and Carey’s theory of the origin of rent, and the 

*“ natural rights ” theory of some of our own politicians is no better off, 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


h 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of TuB NaTIon should 


he addressed to the Editor. 


OHIEF-JUSTICE CHASE AND THE DEMOCRATS. 
Wi_pLy improbable as it seemed two or three months ago, the} 
nomination of Chief-Justice Chase by the Democrats is beginning to be 


set down by very shrewd observers amongst things certain. At all 
events, all the usual influences are at work to bring it about. Negoti- 


ling; 
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ations are pen the Chief-Justice has stated his terms; the Demo- 
cratic managers are trying to find out whether they can safely accept | 
them, and it begins to seem to many people not only a feasible but 
rational thing that they should do so. Pendleton is said to be the! 
choice of the West; but then he is weak on the subject of the public | 
credit, and still weaker on the subject of the war. In other words, he | 
is the representative of those portions of the Democratic creed which | 
have duripg the last seven years placed the party in a hopeless 
minority. To give it a chance of recovering its lost position, it must 
give up the very things in the defence of which Pendleton has won all 
the distinction on which his claims to the Presidency are based. 

Supposing the war heresy, however, and the greenback heresy to be 
discarded, the Democracy has still the “white man’s government” 
theory to stand upon. On this point, however, Pendleton has no spe- 
cial value. He has not done anything very remarkable in defence of 
this doctrine, and then the doctrine itself has very little practical value. 
It had some value in 1865; but instead of urging it at that time on the 
attention of the Southern States, persuading them to come into the 
Union on the fourteenth constitutional amendment, under which the 
maintenance of a white man’s government would have been possible, 
the Democratic party stood up so stoutly for the ‘“‘dignity” of the 
white man that his chance of retaining the control of the government 
was allowed to slip by. Government for all colors is now established 
at the South. Whether it is the best kind of government is not now a 
practical question. It is the actual and only possible government. 
The vast body of the Northern people would now, we are sure, sooner 
leave the political relations of the two races at the South to be decided 
by their relative mental and moral capacity and power of multiplica- 
tion than attempt a new resort to restrictive or partial legislation. 

Supposing the Democracy, however, to give up its secession doc- 
trine, its greenback doctrine, and its white man’s government doctrine, 
and to prepare a platform accepting negro suffrage, sustaining the 
payment of the national bonds in gold, and guaranteeing the existence 
of the national banks, could Chief-Justice Chase honorably take his 
stand upon it? He is apparently of opinion, if his sentiments are truly 
reported by his friends, that he could. These, he says, are his “ prin- 
ciples.” His party he may change, but his “principles” never. If the 
Democratic party adopt his principles, there is no reason why he should 
not cast in his lot with them, particularly as he has ceased to sympa- 
thize with the Republican party on some important points in its policy, 
such as the military government at the South and its treatment of the 
Supreme Court. Our views about the propriety of his becoming a 
candidate at all, no matter of what party, are well known to our 
readers. We urged them early last winter, when many Radicals 
were lauding him to the skies as their ideal standard-bearer, and 
talking dark!y and mournfully about Grant; we said that it was a scan- 
dal for a Chief-Justice to carry his political ambition up to the bench 
with him, and use his position to help him in urging his “claims.” We 
felt satisfied that Mr. Chase’s willingness to do this was of itself either 
proof of his unfitness for the Presidency, or a good reason why every 
Itepublican who valued judicial purity and independence should refuse 
to vote for him. : 





But granting, for the sake of argument, that there is nothing im- 
proper in making the Supreme Court a step to the Presidency, we hold 
that the acceptance by Mr, Chase of a nomination from the Democratic 
party, on a platform which has been prepared simply for his reception, 
and from which, for the purpose of securing him, the principles and 
traditions of the party have been carefully excluded, would be a shame- 
less juggle, in which we cannot yet believe he will participate. A 
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party is only respectable and only useful in so far as it is hela together 


by faith in certain ideas, and attachment to a certain policy embody- 
Pe ; 
jing these ideas. 


Without this bond it is simply a faction, and the 
strife of politics becomes simply an ignow'e and repulsive gambling for 
offices. A party which repudiates the ideas that have created 
and preserved it, and furnished it with the reason and justifica- 
tion of its existence, and which formally makes a profession of adopt- 
ing others against which it has always fought, for the avowed purpose 
of securing a valuable candidate, and through the use of his name 
securing office, is not a party at whose head a respectable politician 
can put himself. If Chief-Justice Chase does it, he will have done 
much not only to destroy what remains of popular confidence in the 


| Supreme Court, but to carry politics a step lower down in immorality 


than they have yet gone. Whether the people of any party would 
permit such an abuse of political organization, we still doubt. 

Moreover, the excuse which Mr. Chase would probably put forward, 
that his acceptance of a Democratic nomination on a platform contain- 
ing his principles would, if he were elected, help his principles, is too 
flimsy to afford him much cover, <A “ platform” has not the slightest 
value, except as an expression of the opinions and feelings by which 
the great body of the party adopting it are animated, and as an indi- 
cation of the policy they are likely to pursue in legislation, A plat- 
form is not in itself legislation; it is not a formal compact or pledge 
to which the party can be held, It has no legal and not much moral 
force, as far as the mere form of words is concerned. It is apt to be 
forgotten, and is often, in part at least, repudiated soon after the 
election is over. Why we all look for it with eagerness is, that party 
usage and sound morality make it in the main the formal enunciation 
of the principles on which the party is based, and for which it has been 
fighting and means to fight. To talk of a platform, therefore, in which a 
party repudiates every principle for which it has fought, and adopts 
others which up to that moment it has dencunced as wicked and im- 
politic, as something valuable or important—something on which the 
country can rely, or on which an honest statesman can take his stand— 
is really to be guilty of an attempt at imposture on a great scale. We 
do not like to use the word, and we only use it because we still have 
hopes that the plan which elicits it will not be carried out. 

Such a platform as Mr. Chase would stand on could not possibly 
serve the Democrats as a basis of legislation, even though they elected 
him on it, without a total change in human nature. To cast in his 
lot with the Democrats on condition of their formally adopting his 
“principles” is really to commit his “principles” to the guar- 
dianship of their enemies. Nobody believes—Mr. Chase, surely, 
cannot believe—that if he were put in the White House by Demo- 
cratic votes, and the public offices were filled with Democratic 
politicians, and Democrats had a majority in Congress and the 
State legislatures, any ideas in the service of which he has won 
much distinction would be faithfully carried out—that the principle of 
equality would be respected, the public credit be maintained, by the 
very men whose political career, during the last ten years, has consist- 
ed of a bitter and passionate struggle against both one and the other. 
The very notion of such a thing is preposterous. Democrats may adopt 
what platform they please, the radical differences between the two 
great parties would still exist. Their spirit and aims would still be 
different. Their views of the object and nature of the Government 
would be different. The Democrats would still retain that hostility 
to reform of all kinds which has made them so worthless as an oppo- 
sition, and which has rendered their resistance even to Republican 
excesses so futile, and Chief-Justice Chase would find himself, after four 
years’ leadership of them, as friendless a politician as Andrew Johnson, 
and even more detested. He would end his days amongst the fallen 
angels of American politics, and would have nothing to console him, 
except the reflection that his descent had begun at a higher point and 
ended at a lower one than that of any of his companions in misfortune. 


—_— 


ONE REASON WHY RAILROADS ARE BADLY MANAGED. 
In a recent article we pointed out how some of the evils complained 
of in the present system of railroad management arise from the faulty 
financial basis upon which many of our principal companies have 
rested from their very inception. If we had not observed, from the dis- 
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cussions going on in private and in public, that the subject is attract-|dom or policy it is, as applied to railroads, not only open to doubt, 
ing unusual attention, we should still be satistied, from the various 
communications received in reply to our comments, that the public 
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but, in our opinion, deserving of the most emphatic condemnation. 
_ According to law the ownership, the responsibility, the control of a 


mind is gradually awakening to the importance of this whole question 
of railroad management, and that the time is slowly approaching when 
some attempt at a practical settlement will undoubtedly be ventured 
upon. Unfortunately, the knowledge necessary to discuss this ques- 
tion intelligently is confined to a comparatively small number of men 
whose interests rather lead them to keep that knowledge to them- 
selves; and hence the present discussion wears the aspect of a some- 
what confused wrangle, without, so far, giving any promise of practical 
result. It seems to us that the chief cause of this want of system in the 
discussion of so extremely important a problem lies in the fact that all 


| corporation vests in the holders of stock, who alone have the right to 
| vote, to elect officers, to regulate its policy, and to dispose of its pro- 
_perty. According to common sense the ownership and control of a 
|corporation ought to vest in those who have the largest interest 
at stake. This common-sense view is practically ignored, indeed 
totally reversed, in the case of railroad and other corporations whose 
property is encumbered by mortgage. It is scarcely too much to say 
| that, leaving out of view half-a-dozen or ten exceptional lines, the 
|Tailroads of the United States are, on an average, mortgaged for an 
/amount fully equal to the market value, even at present inflation 


| prices, of the whole of their stock, while many are mortgaged for more 


writers on the subject fail to make the necessary distinction between 
the different parties to the quarrel, or rather between the different | than even the nominal value of their stock, some for more than 
quarrels that are being carried on simultaneously between different | all the road is worth, and others never had any real stock capital at 
parties in relation to the same interest. all, but were built exclusively with the money raised by the sale of the 

There are, as we have already stated, three principal parties) bonds for which the road is pledged. The effect of this is seen at a 
in interest: first, the railroad fraternity, interested in maintaining | glance. Not only have the holders of mortgage bonds no vote in the 
untrammelled their present extremely profitable control over the | management of the property, in which they frequently own the largest 
roads; next, the actual stockholders in any given road who desire | interest, but the management falls into the hands of those who have 
to see their property made very valuable and very productive, the least interest at stake, and sometimes actually into the hands of 
without any labor or care or responsibility of their own, and | men who really did not fairly invest a single dollar in it. 


It is only 
with the least possible cost to themselves; and lastly, the great body necessary to state the case to show the wrong of it. 


But the worst 


of travellers and freight-senders, who are, nolentes volentes, compelled 
to trust their property and their lives to the hands of men they mis- 
trust, and on terms in whose adjustment they have had no voice. It is 
between these three great classes that there is now preparing through- 
out the civilized globe a civil conflict of larger proportions than any 
the world bas witnessed since the abolition of feudalism. The object 
of this conflict is none other than to restore the freedom of locomotion. 
Disguise it as we may, this and none other is the unrecognized, unac- 
knowledged, but yet undoubtable motive power of the present agita- 
tion. It is solely in order to maintain untrammelled the monopoly of 
locomotion that the railroad men have done those things which have 
got them into trouble with their stockholders. It is because the stock- 
holders are at war with the railroad men, the recognized opponents o1 
all, that the people look to relief from a change which shall restore the 
control of the roads to the shareholders, It is a popular error which 
will soon be discovered. But until thoroughly understood, this 
erroneous idea will be the guiding one throughout the conflict. Hence, 
for the moment, all questions are lost sight of save the one of how to 
restore the control of the roads to the stockholders. We repeat, the 
people are dissatisfied with the management of the railroads, the im- 
perfect accommodation, the insufficient number of trains, the high and 
arbitrary rates of fare and freight, the difficulty of obtaining redress for 
wrongs, and, above all, the constant and frightful risk to life and pro- 
perty ; the stockholders are dissatisfied because their property is wasted 
and rendered unproductive, and because they themselves are held in 
part responsible by the public for all the shortcomings of the railroads ; 
the railroad men—and our strictures must not be understood to imply 
that there are not among them men as pure as they are skilled, as hon- 
est and disinterested as they are far-sighted and never-tiring—the rail- 
road men throw the blame upon the system, the incessant and urgent 
demands of the people for more roads, and the indifference and want 
of co-operation on the part of the stockholders, The stockholders in 
turn throw the blame upon the railroad men; and, as the errors of the 
managers are much more easily understood than the errors of the stock- 
holders, the public readily accepts the views of the latter, and stands 
prepared to give them all the aid and sympathy that they can ask for 
with any plausible show of justice. It is worth while enquiring how 
the stockholders have lost that control over their property which they 
are now so anxious to regain. This loss of control is attributable 
to several causes, the first and most important of which is the system 
of mortgage indebtedness. 

Nothing appears at first sight more reasonable than that an indi- 


| does not even appear in this simple statemert. 

| A road that is doing a prosperous business and is well and econom 

‘ically managed, earns enough in ordinary times to pay, say, seven per 
cent. interest on its mortgage bonds and seven per cent, interest on its 
capital stock, These are the net earnings of the road, after deducting 
allitsexpenses. To make net earnings sufficient to pay this interest and 
dividend, the gross earnings, that is, the receipts of the road, must be 
very much larger. In earning one hundred dollars a railroad will 
incur say seventy dollars of expenses, and will thus have thirty dollars 
left, fifteen for interest and fifteen for dividends, But it will require 
almost the same expenditure to earn only eighty-tive dollars. If, 
through dull times, bad management, or competition, the earnings of a 
road decline from one hundred to eighty-five dollars, and its expenses 
continue at the rate of seventy dollars, it will then have only fifteen 
dollars of net earnings to pay its interest and dividends, The interest 
on its mortgage bonds must be paid, the whole fifteen dollars of net 
earnings go to the bondholders, and not a cent is left for dividends 
to the stockholders. It is thus seen that, when a road is to any extent 
encumbered by mortgage, a comparatively slight decline in its earn- 
ings is sufficient to entirely destroy its power to pay dividends; the 
stock of a road in whose dividends comparatively slight influences can 
produce such a radical change will be of very uncertain and fluctuating 
value, and will be far better suited to the purposes of stock-gamblers 
in Wall Street than to the wants of a capitalist or others seeking in- 
vestment, It must now be easy to understand how a mortgage debt 
introduces into railroad investments an clement of excessive fluctuation 
and uncertainty, and how it becomes the source of other evils which 
we now proceed to explain. 

If a railroad or other company repeatedly fails to pay its divi 
dends, or pays irregular and uncertain dividends, the market value 
of its stock fluctuates largely, investment holders sell out one after 
another in disgust, and the stock becomes the foot-ball of specula- 
tors, whose sole object and aim is to make it fluctuate still more 
widely, in order to make still larger profits on the changes in its price. 


Speculators never own railroad stocks in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They buy them to-day and sell them to-morrow. Sometimes 
| they sell them first and buy them afterwards, They care nothing 
about the property represented by the stock, nothing about the man- 
|} agement, neither how it is managed nor by whom, frequently do not 
| know where the property is situated, sometimes doubt whether there is 
|any such property in existence—and these are the men whose votes 
control the management of a railroad upon which thousands of men, 








vidual or a corporation should have the right to pledge his or its pro- women, and children daily risk their lives and sometimes lose them. 
perty as security for a loan of money, especially when that moncy is, Is it necessary to show in detail how the management of such roads 
applied to improve the property itself. Indeed, as a question of rigAt, | falls into the hands of reckless, corrupt, dishonest men, who make the 
it is utterly beyond the pale of discussion, But as a question of wis- ‘name of “railroad” a synonym with all that is repulsive and offensive 
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to honest people? Of course, the temporary holders of such stocks 
have no objection to give their proxy, their power to vote at an ap- 
proaching election, whether the vote will be cast for an honest manage- 
ment for a dishonest one, Sometimes the proxy to vote is given 
away, sometimes sold for money or other valuable consideration, such 
as early information likely to affect the value of the stock. Or, instead 
of merely buying the proxy, the stock itself is bought in order to secure 
the necessary number of votes for any plan or policy; and thus, pre- 
vious to an important election such will be the competition among 
rival factions for the possession of the stock that the price will be ad- 
vanced five or ten per cent. in a few days, only to fall back again 
immediately after the election, thus introducing a fresh element of 
fluctuation and uncertainiy, and involving the buyer in a loss which, 
if his “ticket” at the election is successful, he will somehow or other 
manage to repay to himself, directly or indirectly, out of the company’s 
property. In this way armies of drummers areemployed previous to an 
election canvassing, begging, bribing, and buying proxies, until at the 
election itself proxies of half the stock of a company are in one or 
two hands, and until a stockholders’ meeting of a company represent- 
ing ten millions of capital, owned by five hundred individuals, fre- 
quently consists of half-a-dozen smiling knaves and a doorkeeper. 
The directors elected at such a meeting have full control over 
all the property of the road for one year, with no earthly power 
to call them to account save the next yearly meeting of stockholders 
similar to the one just described, This evil is more directly due to the 
existence of a heavy mortgage encumbrance than to any ten other 


or 


causes combined. 

Of course, so long as the property continues to be fully worth the 
amount of the mortgage or a little more, the bondholder cares little or 
nothing what becomes of the road, The interest on his bond is sure 
to be paid as long as there are means to raise a dollar, for a failure to 
pay the interest would lead to an almost immediate foreclosure and 
sheriff's sale, which is equivalent to a total sequestration of the stock 
capital and an almost equally total loss of occupation by the managers 
connected with the road at the time of its occurrence. In this way the 
bondholders, the men who really have the largest moneyed interest in 
the whole enterprise, not only have no vote in the management, but 
even, being amply secured, are practically indifferent whether the 
management is good or bad, Nay, worse; for if the management be 
bad, while the property is intrinsically good, there is even a slight 
temptation to a not over-scrupulous first mortgage bondholder to give 
the preference to the worse management. For if, in consequence of 
bad management, default is made upon the interest, the first-mortgage 
holders can foreclose and frequently acquire a desirable property at 
much less than its value, Or even when a foreclosure does not take 
place, some sort of reorganization is sure to result, with plenty of oppor- 
tunities for profit; and there are not wanting instances in the history 
of Wall Street of combinations between corrupt managers and corrupt 
bondholders to ruin a road, prevent it from paying interest, and then 
allow the mortgagees to foreclose and get a property for the amount of 
the mortgage which was in truth worth double the amount, 

It must be evident that if a road is not encumbered with mortgage 
it will be less liable to great changes in the rate of its annual dividends, 
less liable to violent fluctuations in the market price of its shares, and 
that consequently a larger portion of its shares will be held for perma- 
nent investment by persons who will give some little attention once a 
year to the management of the company’s affairs, and not sell their 
proxies for a dollar or two a sharé to some stockjobbing railroad mag- 
nate, whose prime object in seeking an election may be to ruin the 
road for the benefit of some competing line. 

or ail these reasons we urge, as the very first step towards railroad 
reform, the abolition of the entire system of mortgage indebted- 
It is not easy to say precisely how this is to be accomplished, 
eyen if the people can be convinced that its accomplishment is desir- 
But much will be gained if railroads could, either by State or 
Federal legislation, be prohibited from placing any new mortgage 
upon their property, or issuing any preferred stock or shares, or in’ any 
way allowing any interest in their property to be represented by or to 
consist of any security whatsoever, save only simple common stock, 
Jt might even be desirable ta prohibit the renewal of any expiring 


ness. 


able. 











mortgage, and compel all companies to devote a certain proportion of 
their net earnings annually to the redemption and cancellation of all 
now outstanding mortgage bonds, authorizing an issue of a correspond- 
ing amount of common stock to replace the bonds so redeemed. 

Of course we are fully prepared for the many objections to our sug- 
gestion. It will be long before its force will be acknowledged, but 
that some such action will ultimately be taken we entertain no doubt. 
The gravest objection that can be made to it is, that without mort- 
gage bonds, with simple shares, railroad companies would not be able 
to raise the necessary funds, as the majority of investors do not think 
shares safe enough, but prefer, and indeed insist, upon having bonds. 
In answer to this objection, we remark that there are railroad com- 
panies in the United States who have raised their capital exclusively 
upon shares, and who have issued no mortgage bonds at all, or only 
for nominal amounts and exceptional purposes. It is true the instances 
are rare, but their existence proves that it is not impossible. It will, 
of course, be difficult also to convince holders of mortgage bonds that 
common stock would be a better security; but it is susceptible of 
almost mathematical demonstration that the depreciated value of the 
shares is mainly due to the recklessness and mismanagement which the 
mortgage system has engendered, and that without the first introduc- 
tion of this system the shares would to-day in many of the roads be 
better than the bonds. The recent example of England, where millions 
of debentures or bonds have been swept out of existence, warns us of 
what may possibly be in store for us. It is notorious that many of the 
recent issues of mortgage bonds are secured by the mortgage of roads 
as yet unbuilt, while others are secured by the mortgage of roads 
worth one-half or two-thirds of the mortgage. While many excellently 
managed roads have large mortgage debts, the bonds of which form 
unquestionably one of the most desirable investment securities obtain- 
able anywhere, there are also, unfortunately, many overgrown concerns, 
with high-sounding names, that cannot stand two successive bad 
seasons without bringing the mortgage question to a test that may 
result very unfavorably. But the probability that some mortgage bonds 
may prove valueless is not likely to induce the holder of undoubtedly 
good bonds to exchange them for doubtful shares, and if the object of 
the proposed legislation were merely to influence investments, the legis- 
lation itself would be an unwarrantable interference with individual 
rights. The change is not intended to influence investments at all, nor 
to restrict private rights, It may do so incidentally, but its object is 
solely and exclusively to protect the public against the evils of railroad 
companies without responsible owners. This is one of the very diffi- 
culties to which we referred in speaking of the conflict between the 
different interests. In relation to any ordinary property, it would be 
absurd to attempt to restrict the right of mortgage. But railroad 
property is not ordinary property. Railroad property consists of a 
monopoly of the right of locomotion between given points, and the 
people, who alone can grant that monopoly, must and will have the 
right to restrict and fence it in with just such safeguards as they may 
think best. If it can be proved that the mortgage system is eminently 
productive of bad and dangerous management, the mortgage system 
will have to give way without regard to any advantages that may have 
been derived from it. That it is and must be productive of just these 
evils, we think cannot well be doubted by any one who will give the 
matter calm and dispassionate consideration. 








ORITIOISM OF SENATORS, 

WE have always held that criticism was at worst a harmless occu- 
pation, that it might be made a useful and dignified occupation, and 
that, whether well done or ill done, it was the principal business of a 
journalist, in so far as he made comments of his own on public affairs. 
But we have always understood that a great many of our Radical 
brethren did not like it when directed against prominent men in “ their 
own party.” They said there was no time for it; that it was not kind 
to the persons criticised ; that their past services ought to protect them 
from it, and many other things of the same sort. And yet we have 
neyer ascribed difference of opinion to personal rascality; we have 
never followed an opponent into his dining-room, in arder to turn 
against him his conversation with his guests; we have never examined 





his bank account, in order to insinuate that he made hase uses of his 
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money; we have never drawn inferences from his personal appearance, 
or his birth, or parentage, or education, unfavorable to his moral con- 
dition. We have confined ourselves rigidly to the discussion of the 
public acts of public men, We have known them only through their 
bills, speeches, and resolutions, administrative acts and professional 
career. We have, it is true, on more than one occasion spoken dis- 
respectfully of the early training of some distinguished citizens, but 
only when they had put forward this early training—nay, its very 
defects—as furnishing a claim to political honors. We have, too, care- 
fully admitted personal character to weigh in expressing an opinion on 
men’s title to the confidence of the public. More than this, we have 
labored in season and out of season for the exaltation of character as 
a political force, And yet many good souls have been tried by 
our course. They could not bear to have the discretion of Sumner, the 
wisdom of Stevens, the moderation of Wade, or the knowledge of 
Banks even doubted. They have thought that if we wanted to criticise 
we ought to expend our energies on Seymour and Pendleton and 
Vallandigham and the other men of “ the concern over the way,” they 
being an insignificant minority who were exercising little more influ- 
ence on the great political crisis through which the country was pass- 
ing than the Indians not taxed. 

Our pleasure and surprise may therefore be guessed when we lately 
saw so many of the leading Radical journals rushing into “ criticism ” 
of Republican senators, and even of the Chief-Justice. When we saw 
what criticism it was, too, we began to feel astonished, in fact 
ashamed, of our own past moderation. Our own opinions on questions 
of law and politics may not be very valuable, but then they are as 
carefully formed, and are as dear and trustworthy to us, as those of any 
journal are to it. We have, therefore, frequently felt indignant with 
Thaddeus Stevens, and Benjamin Wade, and Charles Sumner when 
they were not of our way of thinking, and have frequently scolded at 
them—nay, we have ridiculed them occasionally, being of the opinion of 
Tertullian, that “there are many things which ought to be mocked at 
and made fun of, in order not to give them weight by combating 
them seriously.” We never dreamed that it was open to us, when these 
gentlemen differed from us on a point of law or of policy, to insinuate 
that they were corrupt fellows in the pay of expectant office-seekers, 
or that their villanous expression of face indicated the loathsome- 
ness of their moral nature; or that they had committed deliberate 
perjury ; or that they had voted in a particular way on an important 
occasion in order to help sporting relatives of theirs to win their bets ; 
or that honest men were defiled by sitting near them in Congress, and 
so on. Yet we find now that we might have said all this, and 
more than all this, and it would have been all legitimate “ criticism ;” 
for large numbers of our Radical brethren have been saying it during 
the last few weeks of members of the Republican party as old, as 
honored, as useful, and as trusted as any we have named, and, having 
said it, they now defend it with unblushing front. 

* The St. Louis Democrat, which, so far as we know, has not gone as 
far as this, has recently read us a long lecture for “maintaining that 
it was a disgrace for American journalists to censure the seven senators 
for the discharge of their sworn duty as jurors,” and alleges “ that it is 
about time to bring this cant face to face with a little common sense.” 
It goes on to say: 


“ Every other public servant, in the discharge ot every other public 
duty, is justly subjected to public criticism for his conduct. We claim to 
be a free people, and do not know that Mr. Fessenden, Mr. Trumbull, or 
the Nation itself has any right, as ruler by right divine, to expect to be 
free from criticism. We say nothing for the moment of alleged unworthy 





motives. If there were not a shadow of reason for suspecting the integrity 
of any of these men, the press, the party, and the people would still have 

an absolute right to form an opinion as to the correctness or justice of their, 
action, to judge whether it was calculated to benefit or injure the country, | 
or to aid or to betray the great cause to which these senators had pledged | 
fidelity, and, having formed that opinion, to express it in such terms as the 
honest judgments of their acts requires. Nay, more ; it is not only the right, | 
but it is the duty of the press to form and to express an opinion, and if Senator 
Fessenden was under obligation to vote as his conscience dictated, so every” 
honest and patriotic man in the land is also under obligation to approve or) 
disapprove as his conscience may dictate. But Mr. Fessenden was ‘a 

juror.’ Well, what of it? Is an oath to try a case more sacred than an_ 
oath to perform all the duties of senator? The sanctity of the oath under. 
which Mr. Wade and Mr. Sumner act does not preclude the Nation from | 
— berating them whenever, in its judgment, they do not faithfully | 
or y perform their sworn duty. If a man may err in the one case, he 


may also err in the other—oath or no oath. If the one may properly be 
censured by the Nation for his error, the other may, with equal propriety, 
be censured by nine-tenths of the Republican papers in the country for 
failing to discharge his sworn duty with fidelity or sound judgment. More 
shallow nonsense was never hatched in any human brain than this notion 
that a senator’s vote may be criticised in one case but must not in the 
other, because be happens to take one oath instead of another.” 

We greatly enjoy seeing “cant face io face with common sense.” 
We never knowingly lose an opportunity of bringing the parties toge- 
thcr, and purpose to help the St. Louis Democrat to do it on this occa- 
sion. We are delighted to see that journal such a friend of “ criticism.” 
We hope its love of it may spread, take root, and be perpetual. But 
then we must call the Democrat's attention to the fact that we have not 
opposed, do not now, and never shall, oppose criticism of the vote ot 
the seven senators in the impeachment case. We are in favor of hav- 
ing every Radical editor in the country, who thinks it worth while, 
devote two articles a day to the discussion of the reasons given by 
these gentlemen for their vote. Of course we shall reserve our right 
to form our own conclusions as to which is entitled to more respect, 
the opinion of Mr. Trumbull and Mr, Fessenden on the evidence and 
the law, or the opinions of the editors. At present we admit fully 
that we have a good deal of respect for what Messrs. Trumbull and 
Fessenden say about a case which they have heard as judges, and that 
we have uncommonly little for that of excited persons at a distance 
who did not hear the case at all. 

What we have objected to and denounced strongly is the attempt 
which has been made by a great many Radical newspapers and politi- 
cians not to criticise the vote of the senators, but to force them by 
threats and intimidation beforehand to vote in a particular way. We 
may criticise the verdict of jurors as much as we please after it is ren- 
dered ; we may say it is against the evidence, or that the jurors were 
corrupted, or swayed by passion or prejudice. But we may not force 
ourselves into communication with the jurors during the hearingof the 
case, or into the jury-room while they are deliberating on their verdict, 
or threaten them with a good drubbing, or with being sent to Coventry, or 
driven out of the town, if they do not find forthe plaintiff. And yet this 
is what was done during the late trial. Lawyers of forty years’ stand- 
ing and of stainless reputation were duly informed by that renowned 
jurist, Horace Greeley, and his youthful disciples, that if they did not 
follow his instructigns in deciding the case they would be held for ever 
infamous and perjured. Moreover, whether you may decently accuse 
jurors of corruption or perjury after verdict rendered depends largely 
on their character and standing. Character tells, or ought to tell, on 
such an occasion, if it is ever to tell on any occasion, You are not at 
liberty to impugn the personal integrity of a man of unblemished char- 
acter, simply because he differs with you ona point of law or on the 
force of evidence, unless you have strong proof at your back. If Bishop 
Potter and Dr. Adams and Jonathan Sturgis were on a jury in a criminal 
trial, it would be iniquitous to go and threaten them with persecution 
in case they did not find a particular verdict; and after they had found 
one in opposition to popular clamor and the opinions of their intimate 
friends, it would be silly as well as iniquitous to accuse them of 
corruption unless you had positive proof. The man who did it 
would be universally considered a malignant blockhead. And yet 
it would be very proper to criticise their verdict, to point out facts 
they had overlooked, considerations they had not duly weighed, and 
points of law they had misinterpreted. Of course, “an oath to try a 
case is not more sacred” than “an oath to perform all the duties of 
a senator.” Who ever said that it was? An oath isan oath. The 
sanction of all judicial oaths is the same, but the oaths differ in their 
object. That it should be necessary to point cut this distinction in the 
present case is both singular and humiliating. We have never accused 
Mr. Wade or Mr. Sumner of breaking their “ oath to perform all the du- 
ties of asenator.” We have accused Mr. Sumner on several occasions ot 
not reasoning soundly about his duties as a senator. We shall do so 
again in all probability, but we shall nevertheless retain the very high- 
est respect for Mr. Sumner’s personal character. We have accused Mr. 
Wade not only of not reasoning well, but of being headstrong, pas- 
sionate, a poor political economist, and too slenderly educated for the 
proper discharge of many of his duties. We could not surrender this 
opinion though we were ridden on a rail by “D. T. Anthony and 
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others :” but we have never said that Mr. Wade was bribed by the 
“ Whiskey Ring,” or that he wore the appearance of a perjured scoun- 
drel, Moreover, the “ duties of a senator” is a very vague term, It 

ves room for the widest diversity of opinion on the greatest variety 
of 4q A man may be held to discharge these duties properly 
who votes as he thinks well himself or who votes as his constituents 
A senator is a representative sitting in a legislative 


uestions, 
instruct him, 
body. 

But when a man takes his seat in a judicial tribunal, and takes 
an oath “to do impartial justice according to the law and the 
evidence,” he swears that he will be guided in forming his decision by 
the testimony adduced before him, and by the legal arguments pre- 
sented to him by counsel, or by those which his own learning and 
experience may supply. LHe swears, in other words, that his decision 
shall be the product of his own reason, and not the product of Horace 
Greeley’s reason, or of that of any other editor or distant patriot, and 
that it shall not be supplied to him by Bishop Janes, or General 
Schenck, or “ Kansas,” or Charles 5, Spencer, or General Logan. 

When one is stating propositions of this kind, one can hardly help 
feeling that he is breathing a medieval atmosphere. He feels trans- 
ported back to the dawn of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, when the 
great principles on which our criminal codes and our mode of trial are 
based were slowly struggling into shape and recognition, when law 
was still two-thirds barbarian usage and one-third monkish theology, 
when men got at the truth of a controversy either by getting twelve 
men to swear to the same opinion on one side without a hearing, or by 
setting the plaintiff and defendant to cut each other's throats in a ring. 
One fancies one sees Ilorace Greeley go by in the guise of a barefooted 
friar, Benjamin Wade in that of ‘an abbot on an ambling pad,” and 
Benjamin F, Butler assumes a strange resemblance to Duns Scotus, and 


the * burning editorials” of distant Radical periodicals sound in one’s 


dreaming ear like the wild music of the troubadour’s guitar. But we 
must not give way to these enervating visions. 
the people live in the broad daylight of the nineteenth century. 
experience of five hundred years, and the labors of twenty generations 
of statesmen, jurists, and philosophers, have not lost their value in the 
popular eye, and are deeply embedded in the popular common sense, 
so that, though there were twice as many persons given over to the 


delusions of which we believe the St. Louis Democrat—and we say this 
with all possible respect for its honesty and ability—to be the victim, | 


we should still feel no doubt whatever of the continued supremacy as 
well as of the soundness of the great legal ideas on which our freedom 
is based, and without which it would not exist for a year. 


READINGS IN THE RUSSIAN AROHIVES. 


ONE day in Moscow the writer was in the Tchertkof Library, an excel- 
lent collection of about 15,000 volumes, relating solely to Russia, though in 


The Nation. 


The great body of | 
The | 


At this time Catherine II. was empress. Count Osterman was vice- 
chancellor, and Prince Demitri Galitzin was the ambassador at the Hague, 
to whom in the spring Mr. Arkadi Mork6f was sent as adjunct, with special 
instructions to mediate between England and the Netherlands, and endea- 
vor to bring about a peace. 

The first notice of American affairs which is of any account is in a 
despatch of MorkOf to Osterman, dated 25th February (8th March), in which 

| he mentions Mr. Adams’s arrival. 

Two weeks after, Prince Galitzin says that the States General have 
begun to talk in earnest about recognizing Mr. Adams as ambassador. 
| This, however, is only to hear what he has to say, for the writer is sure that 
| their High Mightinesses will not be brought so easily or so soon to recog- 
‘nize the independence of America. A few days later Mork6f says that Mr, 
| Wentworth, before leaving, made him ample confidences, “but never 
touched upon the Americans, except to say that England was not 
without friends among them, nor upon Mr. Adams personally, except to 
| complain of his proceedings and show inquietude about their result. I can 
| now use the orders your excellency has given me, by regulating my con- 

duct toward Mr. Adams so as to facilitate my relations with him, if new 
‘orders from your excellency or some request from England authorize me.” 

On the 9th (20th) April he writes that, the consent of the Province of 
Guelders having arrived the day before, the States General immediately 
‘recognized Mr. Adams as Minister of the Thirteen United States of America. 
Social troubles were the consequence of this recognition, and though Mr, 
| Adams wore a court dress, his position was no pleasanter than that of his 
grandson lately. On the 13th (24th) April Morkéf writes: “ Yesterday the 
| French ambassador gave a grand dinner (diné) to all the diplomatic corps, 
to which Mr. Adams was also invited, and he presented him to us as a new 
'member of our body. To-day he came himself to our doors and left his 

cards, to notify us of his recognition. We have, notwithstanding, agreed 
‘among ourselves not to return this visit, at least till we receive express 
| orders from our respective courts.” 

To this letter Osterman replies on the 6th May: “‘ Now that their High 
Mightinesses have proceeded to the formal recognition of Mr. Adams as 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, I must instruct you that her 
Imperial Majesty does not wish any demonstration on your part that can 
lead to the presumption that she approves of this step. You must then 
abstain from receiving or paying visits either to Mr. Adams or to any other 
person accredited from the colonies which are separating (qui se font dé- 
tachées) from Great Britain.” 

It would, of course, have been very improper for the Empress Catherine 
to recognize the United States so long as she held the position of a media- 
tor, and the independence of America was one point in the quarrel. But 
there was apparently no desire on her part ever to do this. She had a 
wholesome horror of rebels of every kind, for she had just succeeded with 
~ difficulty in putting down the rebellion 6f Pugatcbef, which had 
' threatened to tear away some of the best provinces of the empire. It was 

about this time that Radistchef printed surreptitiously in his own house 
his “ Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow,” which exceedingly displeased 
She did worse than confiscate it ; she wrote a very severe 
and very witty review of it, which she published herself. But in conversa- 


| 





the Empress. 


all languages, the property of Mr. Tchertkof, but open to the public, when | tion she said, “ Radistchef—he is worse than Pugatchef: he praises Frank: 
the librarian, Mr. Barténef, showed him a little biography he had written of Jin.” This shows her feeling toward the Americans at the Hague. Not 


Count Mork6f, and said: “Count Morkéf was ambassador at the Hague and | 
at Paris, and says in his despatches some interesting things about the | 
Americans. If you will go to the archives you may find something of | 
importance.” I learned from him then that all the despatches and papers 

of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs down to the end of the eighteenth century 

are kept at Moscow, and as what he said had made me a little curious, I deter- | 
mined to do some reading in the archives. The next day I caJled on Prince | 
Obolensky, who has charge of the archives, and obtained full permission to | 
see everything and copy what I chose. They are kept in a dilapidated. | 
looking stuccoed building with iron shutters, formerly the mansion of 
The only entrance is through a large garden. After going 
up the staircase and through the ante-rooms, you come to four moderate- 
sized rooms, hung with portraits of the czars and emperors, and the chan- 
cellors and vice-chancellors of the empire, with bookcases about the walls. 
These are the rooms of the officers. In one of them are four small tables, 
which are quite enough for the limited number of readers. 

i took my seat, and soon had before me the despatches from the Hague 
for the year 1782, in four neat pasteboard boxes. These despatches were | 
written in various ways. Those to the court either in Russian or in cipher, 
Then there was often | 


some noble. 





those to the vice-chancellor usually in French. 


enclosed some document, pamphlet, or newspaper in Dutch. 


long after this a portrait of Washington was sent in the Russian despatch- 
bag to Mr. Francis Dana, the unrecognized American agent at St. Peters- 
burg. Count Osterman returned it to Prince Galitzin, with a sharp letter, 
in which he says: 


“With your despatches came a portrait of Washington, to be de- 
delivered to one Dina [sic], an American gentleman [nobleman in the 
Russian] here. But as this man is not known to her Impegial Majesty or 
her ministry, you are commanded by her Majesty to return it to the source 
from which it reached the courier, together with documents accompanying 
it. Her Majesty wishes your excellency, as well as Mr. Mork6f, in future 
not to receive from or for Americans any letter or anything else to be de- 
spatched by the courter ; for besides the reason given in my letter of the 10th 
May, it is not pleasant to deliver them to people with regard to whom her 
Majesty's ministry does not know where they are nor why they are here.’ 


By the 2d of May Mr. Adams had made himself very popular in Hol- 
land. Galitzin says: “Mr. Adams really turns people's heads.” Mork6f 
writes : 

“Far from growing calm, people are getting bitterer every day. A 
scene that recently took place at Nimeguen during the session of the States 
is a new proof of this sad truth. A Mr. Syngledon (or Singendonk), a rela- 
tive of the Register Fogre and a member of the state of Guelders, being at 
a dinner that one of his fellow-members had given, was invited to drink to 


| the health of Mr. Adams. He had the imprudence to refuse, which so pro- 
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voked the guests that they almost threw him out of the window, and he 
regarded it as a piece of good luck to escape with blows only, and to take 
retuge at the Hague. He was pursued there by anonymous letters, addressed | 
to the Prince of Orange, the Grand Pensionary, and other persons of the 
government, in which they threatened with a similar and even worse treat- 
ment all those who did not adhere to the principles adopted for the recogni- 
tion of America and the war against England. There is a general inunda- 
tion of libels, each more violent than the otber, in which the chief attacks 
are directed against the Stadtholder and the Duke Louis. The Grand Pen- 
sionary, notwithstanding the servile complaisance with which he lends 
himself to the views of the dominant faction, is not even spared. He is 
the butt of sarcasms and ridicule bestowed upon him without measure.” 

Mr. Adams apparently endeavored to make a good use of his popularity, 
for Galitzin writes on the 7th May: 

“Mr. Adams has opened a loan of five million florins at 5 per cent. for 
the Americans at Amsterdam. Your excellency can easily imagine that 
notwithstanding the enthusiasm here for the Congress, the purses will 
hardly be untied for him till one can see great sureties for payment. He 
has then asked their High Mightinesses for a guaranty ; and [ am assured 
that he threatens not to conclude the commercial treaty with the republic 
if this guaranty is refused.” 

The Dutch expected great things from this commercial treaty, so that this 
threat was not without significance. According to Morkéf, it was pushed 
hastily through all the provincial diets, for fear lest, if it was not finished in 
time, there might be put in the treaty of recognition by England some exclu- 
sive advantage for the commerce of England, to the detriment of that of the 
republic. Everybody was then expecting the close of the war. Mr. Adams 
went to Paris in October, 1782, and there are no other notices of importance 
on American affairs in the Russian despatches, except the conclusion of the 
various treaties. Copies of these are sent, but there are no special remarks 
on them. In April, 1783, Mork6f also went to Paris, being at the same time 
created a count for his services. Here he renewed his relations with Adams, 
and seems to have been on intimate terms with him as well as with Jay. 
The latter endeavored to begin negotiations for a commercial treaty with 
Russia, but the Empress was still unwilling to recognize the Americans. 

The regular Russian ambassador at Paris during all the period of the 
Revolution was Prince Ivan Bariftinsky, the grandfather of the present 
field-marshal and conqueror of the Caucasus. His despatches are very 
copious, and are nearly always in Russian or cipher. They are full of inter- 
esting matter of all descriptions. On European intrigues of course there is 
a great mass. In one despatch is a description of the first representation of 
Voltaire’s “ Irene,” and in another is a long—as yet unpublished—account of 
the death and funeral of Voltaire, by one of his intimate friends. 

I have had time as yet only to examine a part of the papers for the year 
1778, and so far have found nothing particularly amusing or piquant on 
America. American affairs, however, receive their full share of attention, 
and every battle is described, and usually a plan of the battle is enclosed. 
This is a proof of the interest which was taken in Europe in the struggle 
in America, 

Baridtinsky gives the following account of what seems Dr. Franklin's | 
first reception by the king, but he makes no mention of the appearance 
which Franklin presented. It is dated March 11 (22), 1778: 


“ Most Illustrious Sovereign, Empress, and Autocrat of all the Russias: 
“Most gracious Madame: Day before yesterday Dr. Franklin, Dean 
and Lee, with the other Americans here, had the honor of being presented 
to his Most Christian Majesty by the Minister of State, Count Vergennes, 
in the quality of deputies from the United States of North America. His 








Most Christian Majesty assured them of his favor, and that the treaty which | 
had been concluded would be inviolably preserved. To this his Majesty | 
was pleased to add that he thinks that the treaty will be advantageous and 

profitable to both nations. The king was pleased to say to Dr. Franklin | 
that he justified his reputation, and that his Majesty was pleased with his | 


conduct during his whole residence here.” . . . . 


About this time Mr. Adams arrived in France to replace Dean, and there 
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Count Osterman that, as it was the first week in Lent, he had not had time 
to lay the matter before the Empress. A conference then ensued on the 
12th of April, at which Osterman stated that her Majesty, having been in- 
vited by the courts of Versailles, London, and Madrid to mediate in conjune- 
tion with the Emperor of Germany, cannot consistently receive a minister 
from America without the consent of those Powers; that the present treaty 
between England and America is provisional only; that Dana’s credentials 
are dated previous to this provisional treaty and recognition ; and that her 
Majesty ought to wait until an American minister has been received at Lon- 
don. On the 27th of April Dana sends a memorial in reply to this answer 
of Osterman, stating arguments against such objections. On the 3d of June 
there was another verbal conference. Count Osterman states that her 
Majesty is greatly pleased with the special compliment of an envoy sent ex 
pressly to her, and will recognize him with pleasure as soon as the definite 
treaties of peace are concluded, ‘ Notwithstanding, her Majesty intends 
that you shall enjoy not only for your own person, but also for all of your 
countrymen who come to Russia for commerce or otherwise, the most favor- 
able reception and the protection of the law of nations.” 

On the 5th of June Dana writes to express his thanks, and to say that 
he will wait until the definitive treaty of peace is concluded before making 
any further proposition. On August 3 he states that, in accordance with his 
own request, on account of bad health and of his affairs at home, Congress 
has granted him permission to return to America; that he has now a good 
opportunity to do so; that though it would greatly flatter his vanity to be 
received as minister, yet as he should be obliged immediately to depart, he 
will not ask to be recognized, but will go at once. After this there are no 
documents of any kind down to 1800. As the first treaty with Russia was 
concluded in 1824, it becomes an interesting question whether the date 
usually given of September, 1783, for the recognition of the United States 
by Russia, is correct, and how that recognition was accomplished. 


Lonpon, May 22, 1868. 

Tue political struggle still continues ; the ministry, though at times in 
an almost intolerable position, seems, on the whole, rather to gain strength 
than otherwise. There have been already several so-called crises, produced 
by adverse votes on different subjects ; but Mr. Disraeli, after taking time 
to consider, has hitherto decided to struggle on without either dissolving or 
resigning. The position is, of course, altogether anomalous, and under any 
other circumstances must have led long ago to one of those alternatives. 
The general desire to avoid a dissolution, and also toavoid the waste of time 
and the delay in business which would result from a change of ministry, 
will probably, as it now seems, lead toa continuance of the position until 
the essential business of the session has been done, and Mr. Disraeli can 
appeal to the new constituencies. The battle is indeed so even, and the 
chances vary so rapidly, that it would be rash to make any confident pro- 
phecy. Loud as is the clamor from the Liberal side against the baseness of 
a ministry which consents to hold office whilst in a minority, I suspect that 
there are many Liberals—and those very sound ones—who in their hearts 
would be sorry to force a dissolution. Besides the general inconvenience 
and expense, they feel that they can extort more from a Conservative min- 
istry in a minority than they could get from their own leaders when clogged 
by official responsibilities. Moreover, they are not confident as to the result 
of an immediate appeal to the country. The attack, indeed, upon Mr. Dis- 
raeli has been vehement enough, but it has come principally from those 
who would gain office if he were turned out. The Independent Liberals 
have been less eager than the recognized leaders of the opposition. The fight- 
ing amongst the chief combatants has been keen enough, in all conscience. 


came also various reports that the French treaty had been repudiated by the The Z7imes has thought fit to warn the House of Commons that they are 
Congress. Dean and Gerard, the head clerk of the French Foreign Depart- losing the dignified freedom from personality and disorderly abuse of which 
ment, left together, and their destination was a great theme for conjecture. they were wont to boast. Mr. Bright has called Mr. Disraeli “ pompous and 
Most people supposed that they were going to Spain to secure the recogni- | servile” (as 1 think I mentioned in my last); and Mr. Disraeli has retorted 
tion of the United Stetes by that country. It was not until the arrival of| that Mr. Bright was not a gentleman. A member last night said that the 
the account of Gerard’s reception at Philadelphia (this is sent in full to the | state of the House was drawing down upon it the contempt of every think- 
Emprss) that even Baridtinsk y knew certainly where he had gone. ; ing man in the country. Another added that the worst he could wish for 

The direct relations of Russia with America, as contained in the archives, | his enemy would be that he should sit on the Treasury bench as a minister 


comprise only five or six documents. | under Mr. Disraeli, A third retorted by comparing the first speaker to the 


Francis Dana was the American agent at St. Petersburg from August, | cur in Sir Roger de Coverley’s pack : “ If an old hound opened but once he 
1781, to September, 1783, but appears never to have been officially recog | Was immediately followed by the whole cry, while a raw dog might 
nized by the Russian Government. There is first a letter of Dana to Oster. | have yelped his heart out without being taken notice of.” Many other 
man, dated February 24, 1783, informing him that he has been named mip- | little amenities passed, justifying the remark of Mr. Bernal Osborue that the 
ister and asking for an audience to deliver his letter of credit. On the 10ch | House was giving way rather too much to its fondness for “ baiting a min} 
of April Dana writes again, saying that he had received a verbal reply from | ister.” And, indeed, the best description of the last few weeks’ debates is 


sol 
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that they have been a succession of minister-baits. Now, most modern 
spectators would sympathize rather with the bull or bear than with the 
dogs ; and I think that Mr. Disraeli is gradually profiting to some extent by 
the sympathy which naturally follows a man who, rightly or wrongly, is 
able to pose himself as a martyr, especially when it is possible to accuse his 
assailants of being actuated chiefly by a desire for office. I entirely disap- 
prove, for my part, of Mr. Disraeli’s policy ; but I doubt whether much good 
will come of the eager attempt to kick him out of office at once and at all 
hazards, which looks like persecution, and which also is obviously not 
free from all suspicion of interested motives. In short, I would hope that 
he may be allowed to transact such business as remains and then dissolve 
with all practicable speed. 

It is a difficult question what will be the consequences of an appeal to | 
the country. If the present constituencies are consulted, it is far from 
improbable that Government may gain strength. The charge of factious- 
ness will do something against the opposition, and it is not impossible that 
some effect may be produced by the “ No Popery” cry. Hitherto there has 
been singularly little response to the appeal made to the bigotry of the 
Protestant party; but there is a considerable reserve fund, as it were, of 
prejudice to draw upon ; and a desertion of only a moderate fraction of the 
Protestant Dissenters, who are generally the mainstay of the Liberal party 
in towns, might make a great difference. They hate a state church, but 
many of them hate any semblance of a concession to Popery still more. It 
is not yet safe to say that Mr. Disraeli’s appeal has been entirely thrown 
away. 

Other business, of course, has to wait. The Government have'abandoned 
their education bill amidst general indifference. Another bill, which has a 
strong interest for Liberals, was talked to death the other night. The 
English universities have for some time been thrown open to Dissenters, in 
the sense that Dissenters may, and frequently do, become students. But 
no one may enjoy a share of the endowments who does not declare himself 
to be a member of the Church of England; anias the endowmeuts are | 
really the mainspring of the whole machinery, t!.e leave to share in every- 
thing else is felt to be little better than a mockery. The House of Com.- | 
mons would have passed the measure, as they have previously done, by a 
large majority, although the House of Lords might have rejected it for the | 
time. However, Mr. Beresford Hope, who is an accepted representative of | 
the High Church party in the House of Commons, and privileged to the use | 
of something like buffoonery, managed to get rid of the bill on a side-wind. 
A bill for allowing metres to be used instead of yards happened to have pre- 
cedence of the university tests bill, and Mr. Hope talked about metres and 
yards and the radius of the earth and the decimal system till there was 
no time left to consider the university question. Consequently we shall 
for another year suffer our universities to remain in the hands of a privi- 
leged sect. In spite of all the archbishops and bishops in the kingdom, no 
one fancies that they can long be preserved; but Mr. Beresford Hope’s 
eloquence about the metrical system has gained another breathing-space for 
an ancient abuse. Another abuse excited a little splutter of talk, only to be | 
once more put aside, which must some day or other revive. Mr. Trevelyan, | 
a young member of much promise, and supposed to have inherited a share | 
of the talents of his uncle, Lord Macaulay, brought forward the consider- 
ation of the purchase system in the army. No one, we would have thought, 
could defend the system seriously on any ground except the difficulty of 
changing it. However, the question is still in that early stage in which the | 
Conservatives can take a bold line of defence. Zhe Times and Sir John 
Pakington prove that there cannot possibly be any better way of promoting 
officers than to let them buy their places. Nothing is so encouraging to | 
merit or so conducive to the efficiency of the army. By our system, says Mr. 
Trevelyan, we get the dregs of society for our rank and file, and the froth 
Well, says Zhe Times, and what better can we do with the 
froth and the dregs? Do we not make from them that incomparable army 
won at Waterloo and killed King Theodore, and excites the 
enthusiasm of every true Briton? In short, the present argument still is 
that our system is the best conceivable. In a session or two more the 
argument will be that, though obviously bad in theory, it cannot be aban- 
doned in practice. Then we shall declare that to abolish purchase is to 
introduce the thin end of the wedge, and goon after that we shall be wonder- 
ing how we could ever have been so foolish as to tolerate the system at all. 
Such, at least, is the course through which all political argument seems to 
pass as regularly as a caterpillar goes through its proper transformations. 
But under present circumstances there is the shorter argument that Parlia- | 
ment has not time to do anything except bait the ministers. 

Governor Eyre has at last been committed for trial, the Jamaica Commit- 
tee having prosecuted him for a misdemeanor instead of bringing the graver 
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for our officers. 


which 
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‘ended in Home being compelled to return the £60,000. 
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charge of murder. Had this course been adopted when the matter was 
fresh, I think that Mr. Eyre might not improbably have been convicted. 
As it is, he is profiting in the same way as Mr. Disraeli. His antagonists, 
however good may be their case, have the air of persecuting, and, moreover, 
of persecuting a man for an error of judgment under very critical circum- 
stances. For every one remembers that the negroes tried to get up an insur- 
rection, but no one can be expected to remember two years and more after 
the event that a few hundred of them were shot, flogged, or hung without 
sufficient cause. “ Surely a murdered nigger may rest quiet in his grave after 
a year or so; one feels less for a hundred niggers than for a living Eyre.” 
This, at least, appears to be the general view of the case, and I suspect 
that the grand jury will throw out the bill accordingly.* 

The lawsuit between Home and the Spiritualists and Mrs. Lyons has just 
Meanwhile a smart 
controversy has been raging between Home and Professor Tyndall. The 
professor asserted that Home had been afraid to meet Faraday with a view 
to a scientific examination of the spirits. Home replied that Faraday had 
imposed unfair conditions ; and on Faraday’s letter being produced it cer- 
tainly did appear that he had asked some preliminary questions which had 
For example, he enquired whether Home would be glad 


an insulting tone. 
On this ground, 


to see the fallacious nature of his perfermances exposed. 
then, Home had a fair opportunity of evading the proposed test, and, to be 
fair, I must confess that he wrote plausibly, and certainly came out of the 
controversy with considerable success. He informed Professor Tyndall, in 
answer to his challenge of a further trial, that he would give him a chance 
of witnessing the phenomena whenever he should be in a humbler frame 
of mind. Since then others, including Mr. G. H. Lewes, have joined in the 
controversy, gnd the result is that a challenge, to which Mr. Home can 
hardly object, has been held out to meet him for a fair experiment. He has 
not yet answered, but it would certainly be pleasant to have the spirits and 
the philosophers brought for once face to face. 


Notes. 


LITERARY, 


Messrs. LEypoLpt & Hot announce the following works: ‘“ Reminis- 
cences of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,” by Elise Polko, translated from 
the German by Lady Wallace; “Select Works of 8. Schwartz,” from the 
Swedish—* The Man of Birth and the Woman of the People,” “ Two Fam- 
ily Mothers,” “ William Stjernkrouna,” ‘‘ The Children of Labor,” and 
others ; “ Taine’s Ideal in Art,” from the French by John Durand; “ Taine’s 
English Literature,” “Taine’s Italy” (Florence and Venice); “ Taine’s 
Philosophy of Italian Art,” “Taine’s Ideal in Art,” “Taine’s Philosophy of 
Art,” a new edition; “ Manual of Mythology,” by the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
M.A.; “Tables from Ancient Greece,” by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A.— 
D. Appleton & Co. have announced a republication of “ Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer,” a memoir, by John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S., author of “ Heat, a 


| Mode of Motion,” with two portraits.——Virtue & Yorston have in press 
“ A Treatise on Colors,” by Professor Ernest Brucke, of Vienna; edited by 


Robert Mallet, A.M., F.R.S., ete.; “The Holy Land, Past and Present: 
Sketches of Travel in Palestine,” by the Rev. Henry S. Osborn, M.A., new 
edition, with fifty-eight illustrations on steel and wood.——J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. will republish the “ Memoirs of Baron Bunsen,” by his widow; “ Half- 


| Hours with the Telescope,” by R. A. Proctor; and “ St. Francis of Sales,” by 


Lady Herbert. 


—The American Naturaiist for June contains several excellent papers 
of a kind that are intelligible and valuable to others besides men of science. 
That on “The Warblers ” appears to be the fullest catalogue ever made of 
those songsters. “The Goldsmith Beetle” and “The Parasites of the 
Honey-bee” concern country people very nearly, and should be exten- 
sively read. Mr. W. J. Brigham begins a promising description of 


| numerous tropical fruits which, we doubt not, are destined to effect great 
| changes in the world’s diet, if aerial transportation shall ever be realized. 
| The department called “ Natural History Miscellany” has a great variety 


of interesting communications, and the “ Entomological Calendar” keeps 
pace with the insect pests. We regret that a publication so useful and so 
well-conducted—so creditable to the country in every way—should not be 
supported liberally, as appears to be the case. The editors represent their 
expenses to be in excess of their revenue, and the success of their enterprise 
to depend on the immediate exertions of its friends. We are glad to repeat 





* It has thrown it out. 
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that the Naturalist deserves long life and the amplest development, and we Spenser's “ Faery Queen ” (Book IL), edited by the Rev. Mr. G. W. Kitchin. 
especially regard it as of service to the young for inducing habits of careful We see it stated that the continuation of Mr. Kinglake’s ‘‘ Crimean War” 
and precise observation in fields too generally neglected in our primary has been delayed by reason of the care requisite in preparing the numerous 
education. It is published at the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass. | maps and military plans by which it is to be illustrated, but that the work 


—The Northern Monthly having been merged in Putnam’s Magazine, its ™ay be expected immediately. 


We may mention here, although it is old, 


place is taken and more than filled by two new magazines. One is an-| Another historical work, of which two new editions are just appearing, and 
nounced by Messrs. P. 8. Wynkoop & Son (late Wynkoop & Sherwood), and 8 to which there is a sharp quarrel going on between two publishers. The 


is to be “a scholarly Christian monthly of 64 pages.” 
fourth periodical of that general character. Messrs. Pott & Amery 


sell the People’s Magazine, which is in its way really excellent, and | trade,” begin issuing in parts a cheap edition. 


will, we doubt not, when “ pushed” as magazines have to be, become 
widely popular, especially among the Church of England people. 
George Routledge & Sons are publishing agents of Good Words, also a very 
good magazine for the family circle and with much good writing and valua- 
ble reading in it every month. Then we have Messrs. Charles Scribner & 
Co.’s Hours at Home, which is known to most of our readers as occu- 
pying a middle place between J/arper’s on the one side and the religious 
weekly papers on the other, and as containing much profitable Sunday read- 
ing. What Messrs. P.S. Wynkoop & Son will make of their Good News we 
do not venture to predict. The Cornhill Monthly and Literary Recorder is to 
be pubiished in Boston, and is to be, so far as we can judge from the pro- 
spectus, a combination on a small scale of the Publishers’ Circular and some- 
thing more literary. It is to be issued monthly, is to have thirty-two 
pages, of which sixteen are to be filled with advertisements ; five will be 
devoted to announcements of new books, issued and in press, with brief 
editorial notices ; five will be filled with items of literary intelligence ; and 
six will be given up to “ communications and general intelligence.” ‘“ All 
publications sent to the editor will have a full, impartial, and discriminating 
notice.” Further, it is said that, “as a purely literary journal, it is 
intended that the Cornhill Monthly shall equal any work of a secular char- 
acter ever offered to the reading public,” “some of the best talent of the 
land” having been engaged. 

—The Boston Zranscript frankly and fairly retracts the charge of 
“ignorance” it made against the Nution last week with reference to our 
remarks on Professor Stowe’s article on the Talmud in the last Atlantic 
Monthly. We cannot help saying one word, however, of protest against 
the manner in which the charge was made, which was exceedingly im- 
proper. If the Nation were to criticise an article on any such subject as 
the Talmud without knowing well what it was talking about, it would be 
guilty of gross imposture, to use no stronger term. We may add that we 
have satisfied Professor Stowe privately that we were not only correct in 
the small criticism we made on his article, but that we might have pointed 
out more errors of the same sort had we thought it worth while. We did 
not think it worth while because these errors, though they deserved in the 
interest of accurate scholarship to be mentioned, did not detract in any 
material degree from the merit of his paper, which was, in all its statements 
of fact, both trustworthy and instructive. 


—New English books of interest to readers of various sorts, and most of 
them of interest to the general reader, are these: Mr. Furnivall and Mr. 
Hales having brought to completion their edition of the folio manuscripts 
on which Bishop Percy founded his “ Reliques,’’ it is proposed to sell a cer- 
tain number o/ copies to persons other than members of the Early English 
Text Society. The price put on such copies will be a little more than the 
price paid by subscribers, which was excessively low—one guinea for four 
large octavo volumes containing so rich a treasure of English ballad litera- 
ture, and edited, as our readers have been informed,in the best manner. A 
work not very dissimilar to this in kind—still more like the recently pub- 
lished curious collection of “Slave Songs” of our Southern negroes—is a 
translation, by the Rev. Canon Calloway, of the “ Nursery Tales, Tra- 
ditions, and Histories of the Zulus,” an intelligent, spirited South African 
race. As the solidest of three new works on art we mention first Pro- 
fessor Lubke’s two-volume “ History of Art,” translated by F. E. Bun. 
nett. It is illustrated by more than four hundred engravings. That pleasant 
writer, intelligible to the lay world, for which also art exists, as well as to the 
art-workmen, Mr. Philip G. Hamerton, has written a work entitled “ Etching 
and Etchers: a Treatise Critical and Practical,” which is adorned with origi- 
nal plates by Rembrandt, Paul Potter, Dujardin, Collot, and other masters. 
The Clarendon Press Series is to contain a work, by the Rev. R. St. John 
Tyrrwhitt, entitled “ Handbook of Pictorial Art; with Numerous Il]lustra- 
tions, and Practical Advice.” This is, we believe, the first work devoted to 
art which has made its appearance in this excellent and truly catholic 
series of educational works. Two other publications, belonging to the 
same set of works, which we see advertised with Mr. Tyrrwhitt’s “ Hand. 
book,” are Mr. Freeman’s “ History of the Norman Conquest” (Vol. II.) and 


. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





It will be the. copyright in the first edition of Hallam's “ Middle Ages” has just expired, 


whereupon Messrs, Alexander Murray & Co., “ violating the courtesy of the 
Mr. John Murray, however, 


has advertised the purchasing world that the new reprint is a reprint of the 


Messrs. | first edition, full of errors, afterward corrected by the author, and destitute 
! 


of the volume of notes and dissertations which Mr. Hallam appended to 
the original work in 1848, thirty years after it was first published. 
Mr. Folkestone Williams's “ Lives of the English Cardinals” is nearly 
ready. It may well enough be a history of the Roman Church in England 
from the days of the Conqueror to the days of the Reformation. Whether it 
will be, we do not know. We, inour own day, have seen the Roman Church 
in England recovered from the blow of the Reformation and again making 
English cardinals. Closely allied to history would be a good life of Lord 
Brougham. A work entitled “ Life and Career of Lord Brougham, with 
Extracts from his Speeches and Notices of Contemporaries 
the first volume of a series of “ Representative Biographies,” 
for sale in this country by Messrs. Walter Low & Son. 
if it is not a blunder to regard an autobiography as a biography—is Count 
Maffei’s translation, with notes and an introduction, of Azeglio’s “ Recol 
lections ”—a charming book ; pronounced far better than the aut] 
lent novels. Mr. Cyrus Redding, whom Maginn was so far from being de 

lighted with, has put together three volumes (very heavy) of * Personal Remi 

niscences of Eminent Men.” Still, there are several new things in it; there 
almost never was a book of this kind not worth turning over. Oftener, per 
haps, than any others, such books justify a remark of Swift’s— we forget where 
he got it—that one often reads with some pleasure a book which inspires 
one with contempt for the writer. “ A Life of Sir John Richardson,” in one 
volume octavo, is the well-told story of an interesting career; the book is 
full enough of adventure to be a Christmas story for boys, and yet does such 
justice to the scientific aspect of Sir John’s life as to be interesting to the 
savans, In poetry we have the fourth volume of the new six-volume edition 
of Browning. Why, we do not know, but the poet is nowadays publishing 
things of his which he was before displeased or rather unwilling to see in the 
hands of readers. “ Pauline,” in the first of these new volumes, is a speci- 
men of the class of poems we refer to—a poem long out of print, and known 
only to the poet’s more enthusiastic students and admirers, and the publi- 
cation of which has caused a vast deterioration in the value of 
poetical scrap-books, William Blake's recent revival by certain art-critics 
and by Mr. Gilchrist in his memoir, and by Mr. Basil Pickering’s publica- 
tion of the “Songs of Innocence and Experience’’-—poems which only need 
to be known to be admired—a revival not stopped, and possibly even aided, 
by Mr. Swinburne’s performance, has made the mystical poet and painter 
somewhat popular. Mr. Pickering now announces an edition of Blake’s 
“ Poetical Sketches,” poems first published in 1783, and never republished 
in complete form. “ The Spanish Gypsy,” by Mrs. Lewes, we already have 
on this side of the water, with the imprint of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. 
A good novel is not to be forgotten. “The New Landlord” is a trans- 
lation of a Hungarian story by Maurice Jokai. It depicts the strifes, humor- 
ous and otherwise, between an honorable, gay-hearted old Austrian, a 
retired officer, who has for tenant a haughty, but patient, fine-tempered 
old Magyar chief. But in the house of Ankerschmidt there is a little maid, 
and in the house of Granvilgyi there is a youth, and the old Imperialist and 
the old Magyar finally unite in blessing the union of Aladar and Elise. 
The pictures of Hungarian life, the critics say, are set in scenery agreeable by 
its novelty, and the story altogether is fresh and pleasant. 


“js announced as 
which will be 
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—We take pleasure in commending to the notice of our clerical readers 
especially—and to them especially only because they are to so great an ex- 
tent Bible-readers to many besides themselves—a new version of the Psalms 


| which will be liked by all who like poetry, and by all who, whether they 
| like poetry or not, like the Psalms, and would be glad to understand them. 


The title of the beok reads as follows: “ The Psalms Chronologically Ar- 
ranged: An Amended Version, with Historical Introduction and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Four Friends.” This is hardly the place for criticism, but 
we can describe the book easily by asking the reader who remembers the 
121st Psalm (“I will lift up mine eyes to the hills, from whence cometh my 
help”) to consider how much more force and beauty he perceives in it when 
he learns that it was probably composed by a Hebrew going into exile, who, 
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passionately longing for his home, turns his eyes to the hills he is leaving 
for ever behind him: and then, seeking comfort somewhere, appeals to his 
heart to know where it is to be found, and finds it not in the hills, as our 
With unforced and small yet im- 
portant changes the beautiful lyric begins thus: 


version seems to say, but in his God. 


** 7 will lift mine eyes unto the hills, 
Oh! whence cometh my help? 
My help cometh from Jehovah, 
Who hath made heaven and earth. 
Will He suffer thy foot to be moved ?” etc. 
Other new religious publications are these: The vast mass of divinity 
that St. Thomas Aquinas put into his “Summa,” which will never again be 
studied as a whole, except by here and there some one enthusiast, is being 
broken up into parts for the convenience of our modern theologians. “A 
Digest of the Doctrine of Saint Thomas on the Incarnation” has been made 
by the same compiler who had previously made digests of other parts of St. 
Thomas’s doctrine-—Mr. Humphry, formerly one of the cleverest of the 
Puseyites, now recently become a Romanist. The Rev. Orby Shipley has pre- 
pared the Third Series of “Tracts for the Day.” It contains essays on 
education for girls, “ The Divorce Courts,” “ The Natal Scandal,” “ Prayers 
for the Dead,” and similar topics, and will give a more or less pleasing 
and refreshing change of reading to persons who have had the civil 
aspect of marriage, and Mrs. Dall’s theory of female education, and the 
Broad Church view of Bishop Colenso for a long time forced on their atten- 
tion. Professor Russell Martineau’s new edition of “ The History of Israel,” 


by the great Ewald, first of Hebrew scholars, will comprise two volumes, | 


and wili continue the history to the time of the death of Samuel. 


— We on this side of the water never fell into the extreme admiration and 
reverence for Lord Macaulay which the English, even the Conservatives 
after some feeble resistance, felt for him. Poe, to be sure, in one of those 
newspaper criticisms, acute and too sharp, in which he imitated Hazlitt’s 
hastier works with much success, was almost a little enthusiastic about the 
great reviewer's rhetoric and style—which was much for Poe, who seldom 
became warm except when it was a question of exalting some good or bad 
obscure poet over poets, good or bad, whom he detested. We had an ex- 
tremely brilliant “ Boston Macaulay” in spite of Rufus Choate’s declaring the 


style of the English one very tiresome and otherwise disagreeable. | 


Even to this day there are young Americans who imitate him; one of the 
May magazines had an amusing specimen of such writing. So it was not 
with any horror that we saw Matthew Arnold’s severity and disdain when 
“ the chief of the Philistines” was mentioned ; or the very lukewarm liking 
for him entertained by M. Taine, who assured the surprised English years 
ago that he found in Lord Macaulay nothing “like the best French man- 
ner.” In England this tone of speaking about him, we are told, is still 
offensive to vastly more people than are pleased by it. It is not so long since 


Alison, the Tory historian, avowed his attempt to copy the Hastings -trial 


passage in the Whig historian’s essay ; Sir James Stephen painfully put his 
feet into Macaulay’s footsteps ; and these are two of a countless host whom 
one may track through all English periodical literature. 
Dixon’s attack on him counted for little; perhaps hurt Mr. Dixon more than 
Macaulay—though there is no doubt that the latter was all wrong on the 
matter in dispute—and is probably at the bottom of much of tlie acerbity 
with which Mr. Dixon is spoken of by many of the critics. The other at- 
tacks made on Macaulay for the inaccuracies of his history had little effect at 
But the foundations of his reputation are now getting a very 
thorough overhauling. We recommend our readers to look over an excel- 
lent article ia the last London Quarterly. It is said to be by Mr. Hayward, 
the translator of “ Faust.” It may be said to give in profusion well-proved 
specific instances of the “ Philistinism” which Matthew Arnold made the 
ground of his contempt. There is almost no one who will not get new light 
on Francis’s claim to the authorship of “ Junius” from reading the testimony 
adduced by Mr. Hayward; and Macaulay’s pictures of Marlborough, of Wil- 
liam IIi., of the Scotch Highlanders, are also shown to be anything but photo- 
graphic. As to the Junius matter, we think the essay contains something 
that is new; as to the rest of it, what has before been said is at any rate 


the moment. 


put forcibly. 
men who are in their “ Warren Hastings” and “ Milton” and “ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson.” As to Mr. Hayward’s having written the article, the 
on a little consideration, are seen to be not necessarily so. 

--Among late French works interesting to the American public we find 


these : Welter’s “ History of Coffee,” which we have already noticed at some Sr 
length as an agreeable essay on the berry for the sake of which the Frenchman | 
unwisely forsakes and despises tea. M. F. F. Steenacker has done some white- | 


| 
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For several reasons its study is to be recommended to young | 
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washing for the benefit of Agnes Sorel, the mistress of Charles VII., and almost 
equally famous contemporary of the Maid of Orleans. It isa book of amuse- 
ment merely, The Abbé Maistre’s “ Witnesses of Christ” may be called valu- 
able as a reference book for clergymen. It contains biographical memoirs 
| of each of the seventy-two disciples of Christ, the first witnesses of his 
miracles, the first pastors of the first churches, and so forth, and is in one 
| octavo volume. And clergymen will be pleased to read M. Emile Caro’s 


“ Materialism and Science.” 


~—G. §., the correspondent of the Publishers’ Circular, who seems always 
_to have good information as to what goes on in the publishing circles of 
Paris, gives in a recent letter some statistics which show the relative 
popularity of authors in France: “Let mé make a note of the suc- 
cess of some works; their fate is curious. M. Guizot’s ‘ History of 
Civilization in France’ has reached a 10th edition; his ‘ History of 
Civilization in Europe’ a 9th edition; his ‘Essays on the History 
of France’ a 12th edition; Mme. Craven’s ‘A Sister’s Story’ a 15th 
edition [soon to be set before Catholics in this country also] ; Mme. de la 
Rochejaquelin’s ‘Memoirs’ an 11th edition ; Pinnock’s edition of Gold- 
smith’s abridgment of the ‘History of Rome’ a 2ist edition; Gustave 
Droz’s ‘M. et Mme. et Bébé’ a 24th edition, and his ‘ Entre Nous’ a 12th 
edition ; Victor Cousin’s ‘Mme. de Hautefort’ a 3d edition ; Count J. de 
Maistre’s ‘ The Pope’ a 21st edition ; Auguste Nicolas’s ‘ Philosophical 
Studies of Christianity’ a 19th edition ; a translation of Miss Strickland’s 
‘Alda’ a 5th edition ; Ch. Tondeur’s ‘ Stenography’ a 28th edition ; Defau- 
| conpret's translation of Scott’s novels a 2ist edition ; and Gustave Droz’s 
|‘ Cahier Bleu de Mile. Cibot’ a 10th edition.” As in England and in this 
country, so in France too; among the books that sell best are sure to be 
several adapted to the needs of the religious world. We dare say statis- 
‘tics from publishers of devotional books would make this still more plain 
than it is made by the figures we have given above. 


—The Bishop of Orleans in his last pamphlet gives a lively picture of 
| the béte noire which terrifies him whenever he tries to approach as near as 
he gladly would to popular education. It must be confessed that he has 
'some excuse for his horror and trepidation; for our friends the French 
| Liberals are not, all of them, the most judicious of creatures. There are 
| reckless Freemasons, it appears, who have made a league for educational 
| purposes, and who are strong both in Belgium and France. The covenanters 
| consider religion as anything but a sound basis for morality ; they specify 
the works of Madame Sand, Jean Jacques’ “ Emile,” and M. Victor Hugo's 
|“ Notre Dame” as far preferabie to the Bible for making the child a healthy 
| moralist. M. Duruy, the bishop says, has authorized an educational course 
‘favored by the league. And there is another plot against religion to which 
‘the Minister of Public Instruction lends himself. The newly established 
| public lecturers on scientific subjects, especially on medicine, are avowed 
| materialists. What did one thesis writer do only the other day? He 

declared that he recognized but one master, Auguste Comte, but one 
| doctrine, Positivism ; he thought, he said, that Fetichism would be rather 
less favorable to the formation of brain diseases than the ordinary faiths 
held by European people ; belief in a God and a soul always seemed to him, 
| he said, very decided indications of predisposition to insanity, and so forth. 
| Then there is the lady who translated Darwin into French, and who loves 
the law of Lycurgus—“ Let the father without delay destroy the malformed 
infant ;’ she hates the way in which man wars against the law of selection, 
‘and out of foolish charity preserves alive the physically and morally incur- 


lable of his race; “it is all the work of old Bibles, of old women, and of 
| those beasts of books called moral which soften the brain.” 
‘hardly believe the bishop when he says, by implication, that persons 
of the power of brain above indicated are so common in France that they 


We can 


need be fought against very hard. 








THE OFFIOIAL LIFE OF JOHN A. 
ANDREW.* 

T Hose who had occasion to visit Governor Andrew in his room in the State 
House will all remember the large, square table, heaped with papers and let- 
ters, at which he worked. Directly opposite, they will remember, sat his mili- 


BROWNE'S SKETCH OF 


| ; > 
notes on the margin seem at first inconsistent with such a supposition ; but, | tary secretary, Colonel Browne, the author of this interesting volume. They 


will remember the watchful interest with which this young man, without 


neglecting his own business, observed the movements of his chief—always 





* “Sketch of the Official Life of John A. Andrew, as Governor of Massachusetts, 
to which is added the Valedictory Address of Governor Andrew, etc.” New York: 
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oat 
prompt to aid and serve him, though usually very quietly and silently. No’ 


man had a better opportunity of witnessing the various activity in the ofli- 
cial life of this great worker, and he has used his opportunity well. He is 
one of a family to various members of which Governor Andrew was warmly 
attached, whose sympathies and interests were always in those ideas and 
objects dear to his heart. In fact, it may as well be said at once that, though 
John A. Andrew was a wide liker, and one of the most genial of men, no 
one had stronger friendships for individuals or more loved certain intimate | 
relations where he felt himself more at ease. He had his favorite retreats 
in certain households, where he made himself one of the family. Arriving 
once at one of these homes, we remember finding the family in one room, 
and Governor Andrew asleep on a sofa in another. 

his work into his friend’s house, to take an hour's rest. 

The volume before us, being devoted to the five years in which the great | 
war-governor did his official work, can, of course, say little of the period in | 
which his power was being trained and developed. Like Oliver Cromwell | 
and some other distinguished practical men (Mohammed among the num-_| 
ber), he was more than forty years old before he became conspicuous in pub. | 
lic affairs. His friends knew his sagacity, intrepidity, and perfect loyalty to | 
truth and duty, but not even his best friends knew the greatness of his 
force. His qualities were not dazzling ; and so it was not seen that in him | 
were combined all the faculties necessary for a chief. For, in fact, | 
there seemed nothing he was not capable of directing. He had in his) 
brain the happiest combination of all the executive requisites. There was 
the faculty for details which noticed and remembered everything with un- 
failing accuracy, the judgment which could seize at once the essential 
question and keep to it, the power of immediate prompt decision, and 
behind all the determination, reinforced by conscience and hardened into | 
habit, which kept him steady to his work till it was wholly done. His) 
mind was both discriminating and comprehensive. He saw both sides of | 
every question, yet kept to the immediate practical issue. Then, too, there | 
was no prejudice to blind, no vanity to mislead, no private aims to be 
gratified, no passions to weaken and betray. 

It will be easily seen that a man might possess all this power and yet not 
find occasion to display it outside of the regular routine of duty. It mugt 
be confessed that it is not the great men who are most talked about, 
but the men who have the love of praise joined with brilliant talents. Great 
men are content to wait, before they do a great thing, until a great thing 
comes to be done. So that, very possibly, if it had not been for the civil 
war, the exceptional combination of power in Governor Andrew had never 
been known. 

Impatient of pedantry, disliking all formalism, an intense realist, his 
thoroughly practical mind always kept in view the object. The majority 
seem almost immediately to forget what they are working for. His eye 
never let go the object to be attained, while examining all the means by 
which to attain it. The famous case of the “overcoats” illustrates this. 
Projecting his judgment forward, he saw that when the war broke out it 
would be sudden, that men would be wanted immediately, that it might 
be cold weather, that their health and consequent efficiency would depend 
on their being warmly clothed, that the overcoats would be the garment | 
they would not be likely to have, and which would keep them warm. So/| 
he ordered the two thousand overcoats, amid the derision of that class of 
people who laugh at the propositions of the man who sees further than 
themselves, and then, when his foresight is justified, forget immediately 
that they ever laughed at all. 

Colonel Browne says: “There was a furious snow-storm on January 5 
1861, the day of his inauguration. Without waiting for it to abate, his 
first official act, immediately after the inaugural ceremonies, was to despatch 
a confidential messenger to the governors of New Hampshire and Maine, to | 
acquaint them with his determination to prepare the active militia of Massa- | 
chusetts for instant service, and to invite their co-operation. Then followed, 
week by week, in the face of ridicule from many sources and bitter opposi- | 
tion from many more, that series of military orders and those purchases of 


war material to which the whole country now looks back as evidences | 
of unequalled foresight.* . . Nothing disturbed his steady purpose. | 
The people to-day know how the troops were warned for duty by general 
orders issued in January, but they do not yet know the extent of his efforts | 
—how he urged that our militia should be summonec to garrison Washing. | 
ton at the time of counting the electoral votes for President and Vice- | 
President, in February ; how a confidential understanding was established 
between him and General Scott, which served, perhaps, more than anything 
else to inspire the veteran commander with confidence that the country’s 
cause was not hopeless ; how, in consultation with General Scott, written 
memoranda for the direction of our troops on the march to Washington | 
were drawn up, by which it was provided, in anticipation of obstruction of 


He had escaped from 

















* One of the principal arguments used against him in the campaign preceding his 
first election was that he was unmilitary, opposed to war, aud hostile to the miliuial | 
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their route overland, that they should proceed by sea, and be disembarked, 
either under cover of the guns of Fort McHenry at Baltimore, or else at 
Annapolis; and how steamers were kept for weeks in readiness at his bid- 
ding to transport them to the Chesapeake ” (pp. 28-30). 


Here was a man who had all his life been engaged in civil pursuits, who 


| was thought to be not only unmilitary, but opposed to military prepara- 


tions ; a friend of peace, and active member of a peaca society ; who yet was 


| So wise, and so little governed by personal prejudice or whim, as to see that 
_if you fought at all, it was best to fight in the most thorough manner. His 


whole mind, heart, and hand were on the side of philanthropy and human- 
But he escaped the shallowness of merely sentimental philanthropists 


by the absence of conceit and self-opinion, and by his making philanthropy 


something to be done, not something to be talked about. And go, let it be 
added, he was truly consistent all through. Long before there was any ex- 
pectation of war in this country, we heard him make an address, by request, 
before a peace society in Boston. Declaring himself strongly and entirely 
convinced that war-making ought to come to an end, and would do so, he 
nevertheless added: “But, gentlemen, I ought to say that I am no 
non resistant. I never believed in that nonsense. There are times when it 
is more Christian to fight, even to the death, than not to fight. A noble 
peace, founded on a Christian basis, ought to be the object of every good 
man’s aim. But, meantime, a war for freedom, justice, and human rights 
may often be a great deal better than a peace based merely on selfish mer- 
cantile calculations of profit and loss.” 

Colonel Browne’s book is throughout full of facts and remarks which 
help us to form a good view of the remarkable man whom he describes. It 
is an invaluable contribution to the biography of Governor Andrew. Per. 
haps no other man was so near lim continually during the war. But Gov 
ernor Andrew was 80 full, rich, complex a character, that it will take a great 
many such delineations from different points of view to show us the entire 
man. His friendships were so wide and his sympathies so various that no 
single pen can properly describe him. He was intimate with men of the 
most opposite opinions, tastes, and habits. He once told us that there was 
hardly one prominent man in Massachusetts with whom he was not person- 
ally acquainted. His intimate friendships were with persons so various as 
Father Taylor, the Methodist; Father Finotti, the Roman Catholic ; Dr. S. G. 
Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Frank Bird, Mr. Theophilus Chandler, 
Mrs. Rachel Howland, the Quaker preacher, and Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Blair, 
of Washington. He almost always went out to Silver Spring to see the 
Blairs when he was in Washington, and had a very high opinion of their 
sagacity. We heard him once say that “ when old Mr. and Mrs. Blair sat 
quietly down on the opposite sides of their parlor fire at Silver Spring, and 
talked over any difficult public question, if they could not see into it, it was 
no use for any one else to try.” 

One example occurs to us of the power which Governor Andrew possessed 
of throwing his mind into any subject, and of thinking it through. In the 
midst of the war, being at church one Sunday morning, after the service we 
asked him a question which led him to speak of Harvard University. In 
answering the question, he went on to consider the whole subject of univer- 
sity education, and as we walked he developed a complete theory of the 
ends to be kept in view and the methods to be adopted by the college gov- 
ernment. “If I were appointed president of the college,” said he, “ this is 
what I would do”—and then, for nearly an hour, as we walked round Bos- 
ton Common, he explained his system and the way in which he would try to 
carry itout. Those who met us and saw his earnestness of manner no 
doubt thought that he was explaining some important matter connected 
with the war. This power of concentrating his mind upon any theme and 
holding himself to it constituted no small part of his force, and made him 
capable of filling almost any position with success. 

As governor of Massachusetts it was his duty to look after those who 
may be regarded as the wards of the State—the children in the public 
schools, the paupers, the prisoners, the deaf and dumb, the insane, the blind. 
No governor before ever gave such attention to these in times of peace as 
Governer Andrew did in the midst of the awful war. Once, when he was 
visiting the reform school for boys at Westboro’, having spent the morning 
in examining classes, dinner-hour came, and the company of visitors moved 
toward the dining-room. Governor Andrew was following, when he heard 
some shrill little voice calling his name. He looked around and saw no one ; 
but still the little voice piped out “ Governor Andrew! Governor Andrew !” 
At last it was found to come from a room high up above the ball, in which 
a little boy was confined for some offence. He had the boy brought down, 
heard his appeal and his petition to be allowed to join his companions, called 
back the officers, enquired into the case, requested the authorities to forgive 
the child and remit the rest of the sentence, and then, calling together again 
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the rest of the boys, told the story of their companion to them, showing them 
how they might help such a boy to do right or make him go wrong. The 
governor lost his dinner; but that evening, as he related the story in full, 
it was efsy to see that his generous heart had entered fully into the case of 


this poor lad and made it his own. 

One more reminiscence, and we must stop. Toward the close of his 
term there was a great outcry made against him because he refused to sign 
the 


brutal one, and the community cried for the man’s blood. 


The crime was a 
The governor 
A 
storm of reproach and complaint arose; but nothing shook his solid mind. | 
One day, at this time, walking in the country, we were overtaken by the | 
Being alone with 
“Wel.” 


said he, “ people say I do not hang him because I am opposed to capital pun- 


warrant to execute Green, the Malden murderer. 


would neither sign the warrant nor publish his reasons for not doing so. 


governor in his carriage, who stopped and took us in. 
him, we took the opportunity to ask his reasons for this course. 
‘ > . . | 
ishments. But since 1 have been governor I have signed two death-war- | 
rants, so that I need not sign another in order to show that I can hang a 
man.” He then proceeded to explain, at length, that Green had not been 
tried, but had pleaded guilty, and had been sentenced on that plea; but that | 

: > . 
by the law of Massachusetts there were two degrees of murder, the first of 
which was punished by death, and the second by imprisonment for life. 
Now, in pleading guilty to murder, Green had not (in the opinion of the 
governor) been properly made to understand the difference between these 
two, and the governor did not believe that he meant to plead guilty to mur- 
der in the first degree. That question, he thought, ought to be tried, espe- 
cially as, by the concurrent testimony of those who had known Green from 
childhood, the ministers of the town, the mayor, and the detective who had 
worked the case, he was a person of very imperfect intellect. Explaining 
all this at great length, and with all the reasons and facts fully given, the 
statement was so impressive that we said; “ Governor, if this were published 
it would produce an entire change of opinion through the State in twenty- 
four hours in regard to your course.” He answered: “ Very likely. But I 
shall make no such statement. I could not do it without seeming to blame 
the courts, and I do not think it right to set the executive and judicial de- 
partments of the government even at apparent variance now. No; my back 
is broad enough to bear all the reproach, and I would rather have it fall on 
me than on the judges.” His course on this occasion and in regard to the 
liquor law were the two bravest acts of his life, for on these occasions he 
alienated his own party and his friends. But he never seemed to mind it. 
He was no more afraid of his friends than of his enemies—the rarest courage 
in a public man. 

It really seems, in considering his course, as if Wordsworth must have 
had a prophetic vision of John Albion Andrew when he wrote his poem of 
“The Happy Warrior.” The whole of it is very applicable to him—perhaps 
most of all these lines, which, though they bave been already so applied, 
may well be quoted again here: 

** Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means; and there will stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire, 
And in himseif possess his own desire. 
Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment, to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired; 
And through the heat of conflict keeps the law, 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray. 
Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 


Looks forward, persevering to the last, 
From good to better, daily self-surpast.”’ 


FREDRIKA BREMER’S LIFE. 


A rioGRAPHy of Miss Bremer, written by her only surviving sister, an 
autobiography which covers but a few pages and extends only to her thirtieth 
year, when she had as yet hardly more than begun her literary work, a 
of letters, most of which were addressed to the sister who pub- 
lishes them, and some slight sketches in prose and verse, comprise the 
Miss Bremer revealed herself so fully in her own 
writings that those who are familiar with them, as most novel-readers are, 
will probably find in this story of her life little that is absolutely new. 
Readers who may chance to hold the theory that the successful novelist, 
or, to make the statement a little wider, the successful artist in any depart- 


number 


contents of this volume. 


* * Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works of Fredrika Bremer. Edited by her sister, 
Charlotte Bremer rranslated from the Swedish by Fredr. Milow. The poetry 
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ment of art, relies more upon the facts of his observation and experience 
than upon bis imagination—than upon his creative power engaged in per- 
forming the feat known as evolving from the consciousness—may find in 
it a plausible argument in favor of their views. There is hardly a detail of 
this unhappy childhood and wearisome youth which will not be familiar, and 
in a form which really differs but little from that in which it is here given, 
to people who remember “The Home,” ‘ The Neighbors,” “The H—— 
Family,” ete. The history of the real Fredrika seems a sort of plagiarism 
from Fredrika’s novels. Her overgrown and much-experimented-with nose, 
and her childish verses, are hardly so much her own as they are Petrea’s. 
Miss Hallevi Hansgrebel told, in “ The Neighbors,” the story of these benumb- 
ing evening conversations, from which all topics beyond those furnished by 
the occurrences of the day were rigidly excluded, better than it is told here. 
The book forms a sort of key to the novels. For the rest, it affords some 


| quite pleasant reading—the biographical portion of it especially. Miss 


Bremer died in December, 1865, at the age of sixty-four years. Her sister 
Charlotte was, perha»s, a year or two her senior, and, until she undertook 
this work, had probably never written anything more ambitious than a 
friendly letter. ‘The desire to be fall and truthful in her account and the 
life-long babit of constraint are curiously at war in her writing. She isa 
bit of a critic, too, and feels the necessity of explaining and apologizing— 
and doing it, moreover, in a sort of covert way, that the reader may not be 
too certain that an apology is needed—for what she evidently considers some 
rather innovating vagaries of her sister's. It appears to her that Fredrika 
speculated too boldly on the woman question, especially after her return 
from America. Our own agitators in that direction would generally con- 
sider her quite too timid ; but that she should have advocated giving to girls 
the same educational advantages as to boys, and leaving all employments, 
offices, and honors open to them on the same terms, strikes her sister with 
a wholesome suspicion. She has herself some faint doubts as to whether 
strict justice is always accorded to her sex, and probably shared in a measure 
in Fredrika’s disapprobation of the Annunciation Day sermon from which 
she quotes; in which Bishop Wallin explained to his hearers that “ what 
especially belonged to woman’s mission was, that she ought humbly to step 
back when sudden angry passions vent themselves upon her ; that there is 
no circumstance in life where a contrary conduct could be excused ; that, in 
order to triumph, she ought carefully to watch her own temper and submit 
unconstrainedly to that of others; have respect for the opinions of others 
without any prepossession in favor of her own; and that even where her 
own opinion should in reality be the right one, she ought patiently to wait 
her time to make it valid.” 

Griselda’s self might be excused for writhing a little under this too 
clerical admonition, especially as it proceeded to lay such unimportant faults 
as men occasionally commit to the account of their irreligious mothers and 
wives; but Fredrika’s biographer hastens to clear her own skirts from any 
imputation of sharing further in her sister’s views. “As a wife, a 
mother, an instructress—only there I saw woman in the place which God 
had assigned her,” she says, and then she narrates how she endeavored to 
impress upon Fredrika’s mind “the beautiful lines of Pope, which we 
learned by heart when we were children : 


** * Woman is born to dignify retreat, 
In shade to flourish, and unseen be great; 
Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 
Should seek but Heaven's applauses and her own.’ ”’ 


Fredrika was incorrigible, however, and evidently remains in her sister's 
mind as an exception to general rules, who must be tolerated, and for love's 
sake excused, but not altogether approved. 

This vein of sisterly criticism, which runs through the entire biography, 
never obtrusive, and in no way interfering with a hearty pride in and 
affection for the subject of it, and yet, it seems to us, always very clearly 
apparent, is not a little amusing. To us Fredrika Bremer has always 
appeared quite the model “true woman” in literature. As her novels recur 
to memory, we find them entirely free from moral blemishes, and innocent 
of any sentiments which could tend in the remotest manner to the subver- 
sion of social order. She did not, it is true, belong to that too-complaisant 
order of feminine writers, now somewhat less prevalent than formerly, and 
making their appearance most often in the religious magazines and jour- 
nals, who hasten to concede even more than is demanded of them ; who are 
ready to prove that it is basely unwomanly to desire much pay for much 
work, and in other gracefully submissive ways show their thorough appre- 
ciation of their natural inferiority to the male of their species ; but she was, 
we fancy, at even a greater remove from those singularly constituted 
creatures who furnish the hopelessly unreadable and ejaculatory articles on 
woman’s work and kindred topics of which Putnam's tells its sub- 
scribers it has already enough on hand to fill several numbers of the 
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magazine. In her own province, which was the delineation of social and 
family life, she observed closely and artistically, and described with much | 
humor and picturesque force. She was a clear though thoroughly feminine | 
thinker, with exceeding purity and kindliness of heart, and a sort of inno- 

cent, gushing sentimentality which perhaps belonged to her as much in | 
virtue of her Scandinavian birth as of her personality. It must have been with | 


| 
something of a pang that the hospitable New Yorkers and Bostonians who | 


received her on her visit to this country found themselves embalmed in 
her “Homes of the New World,” albeit the thing was done with the | 
sweetest of spices and the finest of Swedish linen, although she found 
Lowell a “perfect Apollo,” and Emerson the “only Alp” among the | 
Transcendentalists, of the rest of whom, by the way, she said a very good 
thing—they seemed to her to spread themselves out and powder them- 
selves to give the impression of snow on their, summits, but failed to chill 
her with their coldness or awe her with their height. 

This volume we praise as being agreeable reading, though we are bound 
to say that we think it does Miss Bremer but scanty and inadequate justice. 
Those who have read her own works and gained from them the impression 
of goodness and thorough womanliness which they can hardly fail to con- 
vey, may gain a certain satisfaction from it; but those who see her here for 
the first time see her at great disadvantage. Her letters are not at all 
remarkable; the prose sketches, some’ of which are here first printed, and 
others reprinted from obscure Swedish annuals, are not in her best vein, 
and the poems have no further claim to that title than the fact of having 
been written in verse. However, there are probably few readers who will 
take up the book except those who do so with a wish to renew an old 
and pleasant acquaintance with the subject of it. 








PROBABLE SETTLEMENT OF THE DEAF-MUTE 
CONTROVERSY.” 


THE most important meeting of instructors of the deaf and dumb ever 
occurring in this country has recently been held in the city of Washington, 
where seventeen principals, ex-principals, and vice-principals, representing 
fourteen of our twenty-three institutions, met and had a five days’ conference. 
In these fourteen establishments are two thousand children and youth, or 
more than four-fifths of the entire number taught in all the United States 
schools for the deaf and-dumb. Many subjects were ably discussed, but the 
topic in which the general public will take the greatest interest is that of 
articulation, or the teaching of mutes to speak with their mouths and to 
apprehend the meaning of oral utterance in others by watching the motions 
of the lips. 

The old-time controversy of Heinicke and de l’Epée has, within a few 
years, been renewed in New England, one side contending that the system 
introduced into the country in 1817 by Dr. Gallaudet, founded on the 
sign methods of de l’Epée, was not calculated to produce the most benefi- 
cial results, and the other maintaining the contrary of this proposition. 
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| Speech and lip-reading be entered upon at as early a day as possible 





The opponents of the system of Dr. Gallaudet held at one stage of the 
controversy that all deaf-mutes, except those mentally incapable of being 
educated, could be taught successfully to articulate and read from the lips, 
and that the language of signs might be dispensed with. After much 
effort they succeeded in securing the incorporation of a school at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and the patronage of the Legislature of the State in behalf of it. 

It is distinctly stated in the first report of the Clarke Institution that 
the school was established particularly for children “ who lost their hearing 
at three years of age and upwards, after they had acquired some language 
which they retain,” and for those who are “semi-deaf and can distinguish 
articulate sounds, but not readily enough to attend the common schools with | 
profit ;” and the report closes by saying : “ Articulation is used as the means 
of instruction because we believe it the best method for ovr pupils. The! 
institution is not, however, pledged to any unchangeable system, but only | 
to that, whatever it may be, which experience shall prove to give the best | 
results.” 

When this new school, which thus in its first report announces the | 
broad and liberal principles just cited, was going into operation, the young- | 


est son of Dr. Gallaudet, who has followed his father’s profession, was in | 
Europe making extended and critical examinations into the systems made | 





*** Report of President Gallaudet, of the Columbia Institution, on European Sys- 
tems of Deaf-mute Instruction. Washington, D.C. S68. 

* Annual Report of the Clarke Institution for Deaf-mutes at Northampton, Mass., 
Boston. 1868.’’ 

** Report of the Joint Special Committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts on the 
Education of Deaf-mutes. May, 1867." Boston. 

“On the Desirability of National Education for the Deaf and Dumb Poor. By 
James Hawkins, of the Institute for the Deafand Dumb, Qld Kent Road, London,” 
Londog ; Longmans, Green & Co. 1885, 
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use of in that quarter of the globe. The results of his investigations have 
| since been given to the public, and exhibit in certain particulars a remark- 

| able coincidence with the views of Mr. Hubbard, the president of the Clarke 
| Institution. 





President Gallaudet maintains very decidedly that to the mass 
of deaf-mutes articulation is not attainable, and sustains the judgment of 


j his father in making the system of de l'Epée the basis of all efforts to 


teach deaf-nutes. He, however, frankly admits that the class proposed to 
be taught at the Northampton school may succeed in articulation, but 
prefers to add instruction in this branch as a fvatvre in the general 
system rather than to accept it as the basis of effort in separate schools. 
He closes his report by recommending “ that artificial 
; that 
all pupils be afforded opportunities of engaging in this until it plainly 
appears that success is unlikely to crown their efforts ; that with those who 
evince facility in oral exercises, instruction shall be continued during their 
entire residence in the institution.’” The general adoption by our schools 
of this recommendation would secure to the deaf and dumb throughout the 
country all the advantages sought to be conferred by the founders of the 
Northampton school, and so settle at once a controversy which has divided 
the schools of Europe for a hundred years. 

That the “ National Conference of Principals of Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb ” has undertaken to remove all just cause of complaint on the 
part of those who demand articulation for deaf-mutes will appear from the 
following resolutions, wherein due respect is paid to the history of the 
work of Dr. Gallaudet and his successors, while at the same time a frank, 
full, and ready recognition is accord ed to the modified claims of the Massa- 
chusetts reformers, as put forth in paragraphs which we shall by-and-by 
quote from Mr. Hubbard's report. The principals say : 


instruction in 


“ Resolved, That ths American system of deaf-mute education, as prac 
tised and developed in the institutions of this country for the last fifty years, 
commends itself by the best of all tests—that of prolonged, careful, and 
successful experiment—as in a pre-eminent degree adapted to relieve the 
peculiar misfortune of deaf-mutes, os a class, and restore them to the bless 
ings of society.” 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this conference, it is the duty of all 
institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb to provide adequate 
means for imparting instruction in articulation and lip-reading to such of 
their pupils as may be able to engage with profit in the exercises of this 
nature.” 

“ Resolved, That while in our judgment it is desirable to give semi 
mutes and semi-deaf children every facility for retaining and improving any 
power of articulate speech they may possess, it is not profitable except in 
promising cases discovered after fair experiment to carry congenital mutes 
through a course of instruction in articulation.” 


** Resolved, That to attain success in this department of instruction an 
added force of instructors will be necessary, and this conference bps 
recommends to boards of directors of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
that speedy measures be taken to provide the funds needed for the prosecu 
tion of this work.” 

The first and third of these resolutions were offered by the Rev. Collins 
Stone, the principal of the American Asylum at Hartford, well understood 
to be the most conservative man in the conference, while the second and 
fourth were moved by President Edward M. Gallaudet, of the National Deaf- 
mute College at Washington, who bears the reputation of being one of the 
most progressive members of the profession. 

That the resolutions, all but unanimously accepted, recommend the 
adoption of all that is offered deaf-mutes by the managers of the institution 
at Northampton, gives evidence of a pervading spirit of progress that can- 
not be too warmly commended; and how entirely the third resolution 
accords with the proposed work of the Northampton instructors will appear 


from the following passage in President Hubbard's report : 


“ There are various classes of deaf-mutes who can be taught articulation 
| These are— 
“* A. Those who lost their hearing at three years of age and upwards 
alte T they had acquired some language which they retain. 
‘B. Those congenitally deaf, who have good mental ability, and a capa- 
city Vr: learning to speak. 
eds Those who are semi-deaf and can distinguish articulate sounds, 


| but oa ‘readily enough to attend the common schools with profit.’ ” 


And how fully the limitations of the resolution are sustained by the advo- 
cates of articulation is seen in the following quotation from the same docu- 
ment : 

“ There are various classes of deaf-mutes who cannot be taught articula- 
tion, These are— 


‘1. Those whose mental powers are feeble by nature or disease, and 
who are idiots rather than mutes. 


“<2. Those whose organs of speech are imperfect, some of whom are 


not deaf, 


ae 
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“<2 Those who have safficient ability, but who can be no more taught 
articulation than many bearipg persons can be taught singing. In the first 
and third classes the organs of speech are perfect, but the pupils do not 
posseas the power or ability to use them correctly. How large a proportion 
of deat-mutes in our couatry belong to these classes is not known.’ 


And here it must be noted that the great mass of teachers of deaf-mutes on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and of all shades of opinion, are agreed that a 
large proportion of the deaf and dumb cannot be taught articulation with 


success. 


past fifty-years, is in a pre-eminent degree adapted to restore them to the 
blessings of society,” would seem to be warranted by the facts in the case- 
As Mr. Hubbard, in effect, says, the articulation method must be limited to 


supplanting bat in supplementing other methods, by the addition of an 
accomplishment of great value in those cases where it can be successfully 
acquired. 

It is worth while, in conclusion, to say a word of a brief pamphlet by 
Mr. James Hawkins. The writer, an Englishman, who is known as the 
author of a work on “ The 
of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
who are urging the claims to education of the English generally, the 
peculiar claims of a class peculiarly in need of instruction. 
scheme, 


The terms, therefore, of the first resolution of the conference, that | 


for “deaf-mutes, as @ class, the American system, as developed during the | - 
. vd | exclusive interest for them, and will afford whoever consults them a good 
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paddling her own craft in sea water. The boys who get hold of this book 
will do well if, along with the spirit of adventure, they acquire also some of 
the ingenuity which the forethought and experience of our navigator 
turned not only to his own advantage, but, it would seem, to that of all sea- 
farers, and permanently. 











The Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanae for 1868. (New York.)—The lists 
of banks and bankers which make up so large a part of this annual are of 
value chiefly to business men. Other statistics to be found in it have a less 


deal of light on the progress of the country. Such are the tabular returns 
of our aggregate grain crops in 1863-66, and the same in detail for 1866 ; 
the progress 
of railroads in each and all of the United States, 1835-1864 ; the monthly 
prices of various metals and of anthracite coal for the forty years, 1825-64 ; 


| of coffee, pork, corn, cotton, wool, rye, cats, etc., etc. (eleven staples in all), 


| for 1825-67. 


These and similar tables are of recognized importance in 
studying the history of the period which they cover, and if not properly 


$ .._.. _ | literat in themselves, may become the foundation of one of the highest 
*hysical, Moral, and Intellectual Constitution | neoerenee Po oareatteeietiod a 


desires to press on the attention of the reformers | 


branches of literature. 





Recent Republications.—Sir Samuel Baker's eminently readable account 


No educational | of his adventures in the Soudan* is republished by Messrs. Case & Co., of 
he maintains, deserves the name of national, or the name of | | Martieed, in a style comparing very favorably with the English edition in 


Christian, unless it makes provision for the twenty-two thousand deaf and | all except the engravings and the sensational changes in the title-page 


dumb persons now within the limits of the United Kingdom. 


At present | We believe that this firm commonly sells through agents, and we can but 


the machinery for educating such persons is very limited and very | congratulate them on having chosen, in this instance, a work which, unlike 


inadequate. It rests on precarious foundations; the benevolence of private 
individuals is its chief support, and it is capable of benefiting but one 
fourteenth of the aggregate number of men, women, and children who 
need it. Our own country, Mr. Hawkins says, France, Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, and Belgium, are all in advance of England as regards legislation 
on this matter. It is to be sincerely hoped that his appeal will do some- 
thing to prevent his clients from being forgotten in the approaching reor- 
ganization of English schools. 


The Voyage Alone in the Yawl “ Rob Roy.” From London to Paris, and 
back by Havre, the Isle of Wight, South Coast, etc. By John Macgregor, 
M.A. Second edition. (London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1868.)—The third volume of what bids fair to be the 
toh Roy library, should the author’s days be prolonged, as we hope they 
may be. The nautical incidents of the voyage are not so numerous as those 
of either canoe voyage that preceded it, so that there is occasion for more 
than the usual amount of moralizing to eke out the chapters. However, 
the statistics which accompany it, and relate to the English reform school- 
ships, are valuable, and are brought together here for the first time. When 
Mr. Macgregor comes again to America he will be interested to visit the 
Massachusetts school-sbip in Boston harbor, and compare our imitation with 
the example of the mother country. A good deal of information not often 
met with is contained in the description of the passage of the Seine ; while 
so much of the Exposition as was aquatic—including, of course, the inter- 
national regattas—is represented in greater or less detail. At Dover the 
author met for the first time one of the lady members of the canoe club, 








the costly rubbish that usually disfigures the farmer’s shelves, will be both 
an ornament and a source of pure instruction and amusement; in other 
words, a piece of first class literature in its way. The more widely this is 
sold the better. 

This volume} contains not only all of Mr. Saxe’s old poems, but some 
thirty, we do not know which ones, that are new. It is hardly necessary 
to say much of Mr. Saxe’s work. He is funny, and other people beside 
young men in college appreciate his fun, for some of his volumes have gone 
throngh thirty-odd editions ; he is good-natured always; he is never guilty 
of impurity ; he is sometimes witty; it is not very often that he attempts 
sentiment. It is not a thing to be regretted on moral, nor indeed on 
intellectual, grounds that he has been, and is, a favorite American author. 

Messrs. Appleton continue their Globe Edition of standard authors, begun 
by Cary’s “Dante,” with Scott’s poems,t apparently printed from less-used 
plates than was that work ; at all events, perfectly clear in the text, and 
showing marks of wear only in the engravings, which of course does not 
matter. It is, as we have said, a very handy edition, and sufficiently well 
bound for most libraries. The same house are grouping the heretofore 
separate stories of their cheap “ Plum-pudding edition” of Dickens in stout 
volumes whose rather elegant cloth binding sadly disappoints the expecta- 
tion with which one some to the typography. 


ee ‘etinatine 4 of the Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, etc. By Sir 8S. W. Baker, 
M.A., F.R.G.S."" Hartford: O. D. Case & Co. 186% 


+ ** The Poems of John Godfrey Saxe.’’ 
nor & Fields. 1568. 


¢ “The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
1868. 





bameide one volume. Boston: Tick- 


With a Life of the Author.” 
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CARMINA “COLLEGENSIA. 


A Complete Collection of the Songs of the American 
Colleges, with Piano-forte Accompaniments; to which is 
added a Compendium of College History, collected and 
edited by H. R. Warre. 

This is the most extensive collection of Student Songs 
presented to the public. Every college in the United 
States having been solicited to contribute to its pages, 
nearly a thousand songs were received, from which great 
care was taken to select those most valuable in reference 
to quality, permanency, and genera! interest; only such | 
being used as possessed intrinsic merit, or cast light | 
pen some peculiar college custom. | 

Prices: In cloth, emblematically embossed, neat and | 
durable, $2.25. Superior edition, on exéra paper, full 
lematically embossed, gilt edge, $3. 





Author of “ In Bonds.” 


post done 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
“7 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHARLES DITSON & CO., 


i11 Broadway, New York. 


‘GOING TO JERICHO; 


OR, 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN SPAIN AND THE EAST. 
By Joun FRANKLIN SwIFt, 
One handsome 12mo volume, bevelled boards, $2. 
ALDEANE: 
A NOVEL. 
By Lavra PREsTON, 


RUSSIAN AND ENCLISH PHRASE- 
BOOK. 


Mailed | Specially Adapted for the Use of Traders, Travellers, and 
Teachers. 
12mo, paper cover, $1. 





A. ROMAN & CO., Publishers; 


27 Howard Street, New York. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


. Ja 2 ewes 


READY: 


DRAMATIC WORKS. 


By LAUGHTON OSBORN. 


Vol. I. comprising *“‘ Calvary” and “ Virginia” 


1 vol. 12nio, cloth, $1 75. and corrected) and ** Bianca Capello.” 


420 pp., fine paper, $2 25. 


MOORHEAD, BOND & CO., 





60 Duane Street, New York. 


(revised 


[Tana 11 184A 


Cn eee 








t 
: 
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Books Lately Published 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., 
AND 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. | 
A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. By Jean INGE- | 
Low. 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 
POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By 
Two Frienps. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 
WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Date, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 
ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Giapstong. Crown Svo, cloth, $1 59. 
THE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By GEorGE 
MACDONALD. Cute Svo, cloth, $1 75. 
EARLY PIETY. By Tuomas Gururre, D.D. 
16mo, cloth, T5c. 
A FRENCH COUNTRY 


author of **\Joun Hauirax.”’ 
$2. 


PAUL GERHARDT’S SPIRITUAL SONGS 
Square 16mo, cioth, gilt edzes, $2 50. 

REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PAR- 
IsH. By Norman Macieop. Crown Svo, cloth, $3. 

ESSAYS FROM GOOD WORDS. By Henry 
Rogers. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS. By Dean Sran- 
LEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50 


MEN OF THE TIME. 
vised. Thick 8yo, cloth, $6. 


ak 


FAMILY. By the 


12mo, cloth, gilt edges, 


Seventh edition, re- 
*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 


paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 





RENAN—SCHENKEL—STRAUSS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


PuBiisu JUNE 13: 


The Modern Representations of the 
Life of Jesus. 


Four Discourses delivered before the Evangelical Union 
at Hanover, Germany, By Dr. Gernarp Untuorn, 
First Preacher to the Court. Translated from the 
Third German Edition by Cuartes E. GRInNELL. 





First Discourse—Renan’s Life of Jesus. 


Second sad Schenkel’s Character of Jesus Por- 
trayed, and Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 

Third * The Gospels. 

Fourth ‘“* The Miracles, 





“These excellent discourses have been translated 
because they present a fair, broad, and clear view of the 
modern controversies concerning the life of Jesus Christ, 
from the stand-point of Supernaturalism. It is hoped 
that their scientific array of arguments may be of use to 
some who are already familiar with their substance, and 
that their popular form may serve to attract to divine 
learning some who do not know the strength of the foun- 
dations of the Christian religion.”"—From the Transla- 
tor’s Preface. 





18mo, cloth, $1. 





| HELPS'S 





Sent, post-paid, by mail on receipt of price. 


“HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 
.HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


SPANISH CONQUEST. 
Span‘sh Conquest in America, atid its Relation to 
the History of Slavery and to the Government of 
Colonies. By ArtuuR Heirs. Complete in 4 vols. 
Vol. IV. just ready. 12mo. cloth, $1 50 per vol. 

BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World 
in its New Face: Impressions of ss in 1867- 
.. By Henry W. Betiows. Vol. I. 12mo, cloth, 


LOOMIS SS METEOROLOGY. 
Meteorology. With a Collection of Meteorological 
Tables. By Exvtas Loomis, LL.D., 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and 
author ps a “Course of Mathematics.” svo, sheep 
extra 
KRU Mit. AC HER’S DAVID, KING OF Is- 
RAEL. David, the King of Israel: A Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By Frep- 
ERICK WILLIAM KrumMacuer. D.D., Author of * Elijah 
the Tishbite.” etc. Translated, under the express 
sanction of the Author, bythe Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A. 
With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher - bie American 
Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo ST’ t 

WHITE'S MASSACRE OF 8 3B ART HOLO. 
MEW. 5 Maseacre of St. Bei Reeves Preceded 


by a History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of | 


Charies IX. By Henry Wuitr, M.A., Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown Syvo, cloth, $1 7. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK: or, Hand-Book 
of Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English. French, German, 
and Italian,on a Newand Improved Method. Intended 
to accompany ** Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers.” 

W. PemBroke FetripGe, Author of * Harper's 
Hand-Book,” assisted by Professors of Heidelberg 
University. With concise and explicit Rules for the 
Pronunciation of bay different Languages, Square 4to, 
flexible cloth, $1 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. A History of the United Netherlands. From 
the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce. -1609. By J. Lorurer Mot.ey, D.C.L., Author 
of **The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” a plete in 
four volames. With Portraits. svo, cloth, 

BARNES'’S THIRTY-NINTIL CONGRE Ss. 
History of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United 
States. By Wititam H. Barnes, M.A.. Author of 
“ The Body Pot itic,’’ etc. With eighteen steel portraits. 


8vo, cloth, 

SMILES’S “HISTORY OF THE HUGUE- 
NOTS. The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. By Samus. 
Sites, Author of * gaa ’ ete, Crown syvyo, 
cloth, bevelled edges, $1 7 

BARNES'S EV IDENC ES OF C HRISTIAN- 
ITY. Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in 
the Nineteenth Century. By ALBERT Barnes, Author 

of “ Notes on the New Testament,” etc. 12mo, mo- 
rocco cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. A Smaller History of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1st2. Edited by WILLIAM 
Swits, LL.D. Illustrated by engravings on wood. 
16mo, cloth, $1. Uniform with Dr, Smiru’s Smaller 
Histories ot Greece and Rome. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
LOVE OR MARRIAGE. A Novel. By Wr- 


LiaM BLack. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

A LOST NAME. By J. 8S. Le Fant, author 
of * All in the Dark.” *“*Guy Deverell,” “Une'e 
Silas,” “Tenants of Malory,’ ete. Svo, paper, 50 


cents, 

BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free 
Lance. By the anthor of “Gny Livingstone,” 
“Sword and Gown,” etc. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rosryson, 
author of “Christie’s Faith.’ ‘*Mattie: a Stray,” 
* Carry’s Confession,” ** No Man’s Friend,” etc., ete. 
Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the author of 
“St. Olave’s,’’ etc. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss 
M. E. Brapvon, Author of * Aurora Floyd.’ * John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc., ete. The Sequel to 

paper, 50 cents. 


* Birds of Prey.” Svo, 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. A 
Novel. Bya Barrister. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 
BROWN SLOWS. By Mrs. OvrpHanr, author 
of * * Agnes, * * Madonna Mary,” * The Laird of Nor- 
law,” “The Days of My Life.” “ Carling rford,” 
** Life of Edward Irving,” etc. Svo, paper, 37 cents. 
ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the author of 
*‘Carlyon’s Year.’ Svo, paper, 25 cents. 
MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations 


by GasTON Fay. Svo, paper, 75 cents, 


NEW YORK 





Harper & Brotuers wil! send any of the above works 
by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


| 


The | 


Professor of Natu | 


, fair amount of solid profit. 


477 


| Critical and Social aaa, 


Reprinted from the Vation, 





“Would do credit to some of the best of our own 
ournals and magaziaes, They are lively without flip- 
pancy, quiet and moderate in tone, and deal with some 
of the peculiaritics and absurdities of Yankee taste and 
habits in the best possible spirit; neither defending 
them nor speaking of them with unworthy eelf-abase- 
ment, but generally endeavoring to trace them to their 


F | Origin in the social and economical condition of the peo- 
A Treatise on 


ple."—Saturday Review ( London), 

“They are generally sensible, well expressed, and, in 
short, such articles as may be read with pleasure and a 
If they are not polish 
led quite up to the Safurday Review pitch, they are, 
nevertheless, very good reading of the kind, and much in 
advance of anything that we have seen in other American 
papers.”"— Pall Mali Gazette (London). 

* All are entertaining, clever, and well written; and 
some of them deserve the higher praise of being the con- 
densed statement of vigorous thought upon questions of 
practical importance. . . . We trust that this is but 
the first of a series of similar volumes,” 
ican Review. 


North Amer- 


*“ All are good, and several are of quite unique merit.” 
—Atlantic Month ly. 

“Of the whole twenty-five, there is, 
which does not contribute something 


perhaps, none 
to the reader's in- 
formation, give him a new idea, or wake up an old one,” 
— Boston Commonwealth. 

“They are thoughtful, carefully written, 
and wholly free from partisan or personal prejudice.” 
Philade'phia Evening Bulletin. 


fine in style 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 12mo, $1 50 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, N. Y. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home Circle. 


Ry Howarp Krnessvey and Rey. A. A. GRALEY. 


Embracing a great variety of Songs, specially adapted 
od use in Schools, Families, and Social Gatherings, incla- 
aing 
“SPIRITED,.”* “SENTIMENTAL,” *“ OCCASIONAL,” 
“AMUSING,” and * PATRIOTIC” SONGS, etc.. ete. 
Also, a Devotional Department, and an Elementary Trea- 
tise for Musical Instruction—Words and Music mostly 
original, 

stiff! board covers, cloth backs, 3) cents per copy; $5 
per dozen. Cloth bound, gilt letters, 60 cents per copy ; 
$6 per dozen, The usual discount to the trade. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


678 Broadway, New York. 


FRANCIS’S BOOKSTORE 


Iias Removed from Broadway to 


ASTOR PLACE, 


UNDER THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


An extensive stock of New and Old Booka for sale at 
reasonable prices. Priced Catalogues issued from time 
to time will be forwarded free to any address. 


aa REMOVAL. 


New York, May 1, 1868. 


ALLEN EBBS, 


IMPORTER OF 


FINE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Has removed from 183 Broadway to 


75 CHAMBERS STREET: 


One door west of Broadway. 





A. E. has lately received from London 4 most elegant 
collection of fine Books. 








47 > 
= oe 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

DAISY. AS quel to “* Melbourne House.” By 
th thor of * The Wide Wide World,” * Queechy,” 
et lzmo, cloth, $2 

MORTE D ARTHUR. Srr Tuomas Matory’s 
Book of King Arthur and his Noble Knights of the 


The on 


, with an 


Ktound Table inal edition of Caxton revised 


for modern use ntroduction by Sir Epwarp 
THE GLOBE EDITION, Square 


pap r. cio 


BARON BUNSEN, Late 


Srracuey, Bart 


Izmo, tinted 


MEMOIR 


th, $1 75. 


A Or 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary | 
of his Majesty Frederic William LV, at the Court of 
St. James. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers, by his 
widow, Frances Baroness BuNsEN, Illustrated with 
Portraits from Steel, and Eight Lithographs. Two 
vols. royal Svo, cloth, $18. 

BROW N-SEQUARD’S LECTURES. Lectures 
on the Diagnosis and Treatment of Functional Ner- 
vous Affections. By C. E. Brown-Sequvuarp, M.D. 
F.R.S., ete Part I. Physiological Pathology and 
General Therapeutics of Functional Nervous Affec. 
tions Svo 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH CARDINALS, 
including Historical Notices of the Papal Court, from 
Nicholas Breakspeare (Pope Adrian LV.) to Thomas 

Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. By FoLKestone WILLIAMS, 

author of **The Court and Times of James I.,” ete. 

Two vols. Svo, cloth, $12, 


ALLEGHANIA; or, Praises of American 
Heroes: A Poem. By Curistorpuer LAomMEDON 
PInDAR, author of “Melpomene Divina.” 12mo, 


tinted paper, extra eloth, $1 25. 


SIENA: A Poem. By A. C. Swinspurne, 
With Notes. 16mo, tinted paper, paper covers, 25, 
cents. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


G. P. PHILES & CO., 
172 FULTON STREET (opposite St. Paul's Church), 
IMPORTERS OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Are now receiving choice Stock selected by Mr. Philes in 
Europe. Catalogues issued and sent to any address, 


TO PHYSICIANS AND SURCEONS. 


We are about to issue, under special arrangement with 
the author, Dr. Rupincer, of the Royal Anatomical In- 
stitute, Munich, a complete ATLAS oF THE NERVOUS Sys- 
TEM OF THE IluUMAN Bopy. 

This work will consist of 52 life-size photographic 
iilustrations of the Nerves of the Human Body, taken 
from subjects carefully prepared by Dr. RupINGER, was 
commenced in 1860, and is now complete. 

The work is introduced to the Medical Profession by 
Dr. Ta. W. L. 


Physiology in the Royal University of Bavaria at Mn- 


Biscuorr, Professor of Anatomy and 


nich, who calls it an UNSURPASSED WORK. 
Thev f iish the snos/ perfect specime nes of photographs 
/ i sudjects ever offered to the profession, 
Orders are now solicited, 
Price of the complete Atlas to subscribers $50, payable 
ron d ery. 
Phy plates may be seen at the office of the publishers, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL & CO.,, 


119 South Sixth Street, 


17 ant 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The Nation. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
SUBSCRIBE. 


VOLUME COMMENCES WITH JULY 
NUMBER. 


The Phrenological Journal 


IS DEVOTED TO 
Phrenology, Ethnology, Physiology, Psychology, Sociol- 
ogy, Education, Art, Literature, with Measures to 
Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind Physically, 
Mentally, and Spiritually. 

Terms.—A new volume, the 48th, commenced with the 
July Number. Published Monthly, in quarto form, at $3 
a year in advance. Sample numbers, sent by first post, 
30 cents. Clubs of ten or more, $2 per copy, and an extra 
copy to agent; or, Tus JourNAL and Tue Nation for $7. 

Enclose Stamps for Blanks and List of Premiums, and 


THE 48TH 





address 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
New and Standard Works, 


}ORATORY: SACRED AND SECULAR; 
Or, THE EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKER. In- 
cluding a Chairman's Guide for conducting Public 
Meetings according to the Best Parliamentary Forms. 
By WILLIAM PitTeNGEeR. With an introduction by 
Hon, John A. Bingham, M.C._ Bevelled boards, one 
handsome 12mo vol., tinted paper, $1 50. 

LIFE IN THE WEST; or, STORIES OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. By N. C. MEEKER, 
agricultural editor of the New York 7ridune. One 
handsome i12mo vol. of 360 pages, tinted paper, 
bevelled boards, $2. 

NEW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, SIGNS OF 
CHARACTER. As manifested through Tempera. 
ment and External Forms, and especially in the 
Human Face Divine. With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By S. R. Weis. In one volume, handsomely 
bound in muslin, $5; in calf, marbled edges, $8; Tur- 
key mor. gilt, $10. 

HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA: A SYS- 
TEM OF HYDROPATHY AND HYGIENE. Em- 
bracing Outlines of Anatomy; Physiology of the 
tuman Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preserva- 
tion of Health; Dietetics; Theory and Practice of 
Water-Treatment; Special P:thology and Hydro- 
Therapeutics, including the Nature, Causes, Symp. 
tems, and Treatment of all known Diseases. Designed 
as a Guide to Families and Students and a Text-Book 
for Physicians. By R.T. Trait, M.D. $4 50. 

CONSTITUTION OF MAN; Considered in 
Relation to External Objects. By Gsoree ComBE, 
The only authorized American edition. Price $1 75. 


Testament in Greek, with a literal interlinear transla- 
tion and a new version in English. In plain binding, 
$4; extra fine, $5. 

OD AND DIET: A TREATISE. With 

Observations on Dietetical Regimen suited for Disor- 

dered States of the Digestive Organs, and an account 

of the Dietaries of some of the Principal Metropoli- 
tan and other Establishments for Lunatics, the Sick, 
etc. By JonaTHaN Pererra, M.D., F.R.S. Edited 

by Chas. A. Lee, M.D. $1 75. 

THE RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT 
PLACE. A Pocket Dictionary and Reference Book 
of Synonyms, Techical Terms, Abbreviations and 
Foreign Phrases, chapters on Writing for the Press, 
Punctuation, and Proof-Reading, and other interest- 
ing and valuable information. 75 cents. 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM. Containing the 


most improved methods of applying Gymnastic, 


F 


a 


) 


Development of the Bodily Organs, the Invigoration 
of their Functions, the Preservation of Health, and 
the Cure of Diseases and Deformities. By R. T. 
TRALL, M.D., $5. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, b 
of the price; aud sold by 
We have all works pertaining to the Science of Man, 
including Phrenolegy, Physiognomy, Ethnology,. Psy- 


the publisher, on the receipt 
ooksellers generally. 


| chology, Physiology, Anatomy, Hygiene, Dietetics, Gym- 


nastics, etc. 
Hydropathy, and the Natural Sciences generally. 
Stamps for Illustrated Catalogues. 


Also, all Standard Works on Phonography, 
Enclose 
Address 


S$. R. WELLS, Publisher, 





889 Broadway, New York, 


THE EMPEATIC DIAGLOTT; or, The New | 


Calisthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exercises to the 4 
|The June Number of the Free-Trade Newspaper, the 





“A Story of Dramatic and Timely Interest, and Purity 
of Tone and Purpose.” 





THE NEW NOVEL OF 


TOO TRUE, 


Now publishing as a serial in 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE, 
will be completed in November, and will be published in 
1 vol. 12mo. 

A NEW NOVEL, bya popular American author, will 
follow this in the Magazine. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway. 





READY ON TUESDAY: 

i, 
Mathieu Ropars, 
ET CETERA. 

BY AN EX-EDITOR. 


BO Winn 04005 pei ph sated ceos bbskssnsceseckayehe $1 25 
CONTENTS : 
I. MATHIEU ROPARS. 
II. THRICE ONLY. 
Ill. TOSSING UP FOR A HUSBAND. 
IV. MISSING MARINERS. 
V. MANDRAGORA. 


VI. DR. PABLO'’S PREDICTION. 


VIL. THE NEW HAMPSHIRE ALPS. 

VIII. SLIDING SCALE OF THE INCONSOLABLES. 
IX. RAMBLING RECORDS. 
X. A SINGULAR ANAGRAM. 
XL A WELL-KNOWN DOCUMENT. 

XII. BEL PIEDE, etc., etc., ete. 


It. 
A STORY OF THE MORAVIANS. 


Marrying by Lot. 
A Tale of the Primitive Moravians. 
By CuHar.orre B. Mortimer. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 

In this volume will be found, in detail, ample illustra- 
tions of this extraordinary mode of settling the matri- 
monial destinies of the whole of a Christian denomina- 
tion. 

Ill. 


What Shall We Eat? 


A MANUAL FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 12mo, 80 cents. 

The design of this Manual is to suggest what is season. 
able for the table each day in the week, and how it shal! 
be cooked, without the trouble of thinking. 

The receipts have all been tested by actual experience. 
A daily “bill of fare” for breakfast, dinner, and tea is 
given for one week in each month, which may be varied 
to suit the income of the reader. 


IV 


The Use of Tobacco. 
ITS PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND SOCIAL EVILS. 
By J. H. Griscom, M.D. 
82mo, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 
*,* This ‘* Counterblast” against ‘* The Weed” contain 
new and startling facts well worth the serious attention 
of all victims of this narcotic nuisance and pernicious 


poison, 
Vv 


Wind and Whirlwind. 


A NOVEL. 
By Mr. Tuom. Waite. 12mo, $150. New edition. 





Now REapy, 


organ of the AMERICAN FREE-TRADE LEAGUE. 


THE FREE-TRADER; 
An Advocate of the True Interests of 
Labor. 


Containing Or'ginal Articles by Prov. Amasa WALEER, 


PrRoF. Joun B vw. SypNey How » Gay. Dr. Jos N 
Lr 4% and « rable w R S ted Mat 
ter,etc. Annual Members $2. 5 e y, 10 cents. 
To be had of Newsdealers generally. 


OFFICE—72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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THE SPANISH CYPSY: 
A NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC POEM. 
By George Exior, 
Author of ‘** Adam Bede,” ** The Mill on the Floss,"’ etc. 
AUTHOR'S COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
1 vol. 16mo, tinted paper, bevelled edges, gilt top, $1 50. 





This book will attract universal attention as the first 
poetical work of the distinguished authoress of ** Adam 
Bede.” It is marked by the vigorous and original 
thought, the powerful imagination, and the broad, tender 
humanity that have made her novels world-famous; 
while the wealth and grace of its poetic expression are 
euch as to gratify the most enthusiastic admirers of her 
genius. 

“*The Spanish Gypsy’ will not disappoint the expec- 
tations of those readers who remember George Eliot’s 
rich pictures of Italian life in the pages of ‘*‘ Romola;” 
for the poem abounds in passages as picturesque and 
arti-tic as any in that marvellous romance.’’— Boston Sun- 
day Times. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 
And 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


NIAGARA 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 


Sent post-paid, on re- 


FIRE co. 


12 WALL STREET. 
(as CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, JANUARY a 1863, - - 1,871,315 83 
Lossee equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1550, 
ash Dividends paid in sixreen years, *68 per ceut. 
JONATHAN D. STEER! E, President. 


, NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
_ HENRY SIP, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES: 


12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, 
Assets, July 1, 186s, 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Presipent. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vics-PrEsIDENT. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


Office of the RESOLUTE FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF) 
THE CITY OF NEW — 151 Broadway, 
New York, May 14, 1868. 
AT THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DI- 
rectors of the RESOLUTE FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, held at their office on Monday, 11th instant, the 
following named gentlemen were duly elected for the 


ensuing year: 

STEWART BROWN, WM. DUNCAN 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, GEORGE Cc. COLLINS, 
HENRY DAY H APPLETON, 


WM. 
WILLIAM REDMON 'D, 


JOSE F. NAVARRO, REUBEN W. HOWES, 
A. E. ano WM. H. FOGG 
E. B. STRA ANDREW MOUNT, 


THEODORE. 5 OHNSON, 


GUSTAVE REYNAUD 
eae SQUIRES, 


JOHN BRYAN 


E. HEINEMAN, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
GEORGE W. POILLON, LEVI STEELE, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, MARCUS SPRING, 


WILLIAM WATSON, 
FRANCIS LELAND, 
PRESTON H. HODGES, DAVID DOWS, 

JOHN B. TREVOR, JAMES LAWSON, 
oe ee Cat el po a any LANDON, 


JO , 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, SE GE 
WM. PINKNBY, JOHN GIHON, 

And ata eubseqnent meeting of the Board, held 18th 





poet, R-4 JOHN GIHON was unanimously re-elected 
WY. M. RANDELL, Secretary. 


OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


OUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yors. 


S. Gc. & CG. C. WARD, | 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 





insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 





46 Pine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CoO., 
59 WALL Sr., 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WEYBOssET ST., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


BOYDEN a& KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La SALLE STREET, Cuicago. 





J. W. BOYDEN. L. B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
se ge or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
est. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 





ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers. a Co., 








ARCHITECTS, 
110 Broadway. 
ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 





Author of “* Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for | 

laying out public anc private grounds. Refers to John | 

M. Forbes, Nathani>! Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rafus | 

Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francie G. Shaw, Staten 

Island; R. 8. Fields, 1 rmeceton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall Boston, Maas. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the businese of advising on ail matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Baild- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and neering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 





oALEee VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
New York, Jannary |, 198. 
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TO HOUSEKEEPERS !! 


PYLE’S SALERATUS, 
CREAM TARTAR, 


O. K. SOAP 
Are acknowledged the most efit- 


cient and economical household ar- 


9 


ticles of American production. Each 
: / 
article in its use will speak for itself. 
But our claims are supported by the 
most intelligent classes throughout 
New England and the Middle States. 
Among the tens of thousands of our 
patrons are some of the most distin- 
guished personages of the age, a few 
of whose names are as follows : 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 

Hon. Cyrus W. Field. 

Hon. Horace Greeley. 

Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 

Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. 

Rev. Thomas Armitage, D.D. 

P. T. Barnum, Esq. 

Editors of the Independent. 

Editors of the Evangelist. 

Editors of the Christian Advocate. 

Editors of the Evening Post. 

Editors of the Journal of Commerce. 


And hundreds too numerous to mention. 
All first-class Grocers keep them. 





JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street, 


Corner Franklin Street. 


ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINCS, VA., 
CPEN JUNE 1, 1868. 

This is one of the most beautifal Summer resorts in 

Virginia, and quite the most celebrated for its Mineral 

Virtues. For Pamphlets, with Maps of Railroad routes 


and all particulars, apply to Hrgeman & Co., New York ; 
Weeks & Porter, Boston ; Wyrtia & Bros., Philadelphia 
Coteman & Rogers, Baltimore; Puncett & Lapp, Rich 


mond; or by mail as above. 


FRAZIER & RANDOLPH, Proprietors. 


One Ounce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
* This Coffee is roasted, 
ground, and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
the United States Government. All the “ Aroma” ie 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 


“B. T. Bassrrr’s Lion Corres. 


Every family should use it. as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than any other pure ** Coffee.’ One can in 
every twenty contains a ONE DoLLaAR GREENBACK. For 
sale everywhere. If your grocer does not keep this Cof- 
fee, and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to 
the factory. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 
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UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


A New Table Knife! 


Something that will not break. 
A handle that will not crack. 
Is not offensive to the eméll, like rubber. 
Is beautifal in design and finish. 
is the best possible article for families, hotels, restau- 
rants, and steamboats. 
This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and 
blade ; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


ImPoRTERS OF CHINA, GLASS, ETC., 
479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 


P.S.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 








‘MARVIN & CO’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





AFE 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





265 Broadway, New York. 

721 Cheetnat St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 
Please send for a Circular. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 


SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 


Principal Warehouses : i 





FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


PONGEE 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


| 





SEE WHEELER & WILSON’S 
BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT 


MAKING 


ONE HUNDRED BUTTON-HOLES AN HOUR. 


The desideratum for Families, D-essmakers, and Manu- 
facturers. 


____ 625 BROADWAY. 
NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


eet WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 


TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 
Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instru- 
ment, as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of 
the Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone great- 
Bi euperior in quality and power to that of the ordinary 

iano. The sounding-board, released from its connection 
with the piano-case, and resting upon under sounding- 
boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such con- 
nection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will bave not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the 
instrument, obtained from the experience of our patrons 
who have used them tor a generation. All lovers of this 
eminently household instrument, as well on pro- 
posing to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and 
examine our assortment. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 


This department of Yale College, under the direction 
of President Woolsey, and Professors Dana, Norton, 
Lyman, Silliman, Whitney, Brush, Gilman, Johnson, 
Brewer, Rockwell, Eaton, Marsh, and Verrill, furnishes 
regular and special courses of instruction in Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Agriculture, Natural pe” ete. For circulars 
address Prof. D. C. Gilman, Seg., New Haven, Conn. 


et. eS 
N oY a thorou 
cal LOO upon the sical, and 
Natural Sei ish and other Modern 

and Mental and ~y > Science; also, a fuil course ot 
Studies and | Exercises for students preparing 
for the professions of the Civil, Mechanical, and Mining 
aon Chemist, Metallurgiet, and Architect. 

e course extends through four years, the studies of 
the first and second being common to all, those of the 
third and fourth selected to euit the profession in view. 

Minimum of admission, sixteen. Entrance exam- 
inations are held Jaly 13 and September 28. For fees 
and other particulars address “ Prof. WILLIAM P. AT- 
KI Secr’y of Faculty Mass. Inst. of Technology, 

WILLIAM B. ROGERS, President. 





TECH- 


eneral edu- 


pp 
athematical, 





SON, 
Boston.” 





WANTE $75 to $200 per mont 
eve’ . ED. AGES 'S:, forcoduce the GENUI 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell. tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to = per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., Pitts- 
burg. Pa.. or Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwiee. Oure is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manufactured. 





ARCHER, PANCOAST & CO., 


Manufacturers ot 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, ETC., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


9, |1, {3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beantifal stitch, and easy working. ‘It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
eons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
e count offered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 

nti, BROADWAY. N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 
Williamsburgh. 











COLGATE & C0O.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel. 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 





RECOMMENDED BY 


RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, ENGINEERS, 
AND 
EXPRESSMEN, 


The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior 
to all others for strength, : teadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 

FOR SALE BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS. 


WILL BE SOLD ON THURSDAY, JULY 30, 


By order of the Hon. Epwarp JorpaN, Solicitor of the 
Treasury, the Iron Steamer 


VIRCIN. 
Clyde-built; length, 216 ft.; breadth, 24 ft.5in.; depth 
of hold, 10 ft. 9 in.; tonnage, 441 84-100; engines, double 
oscillating. 
For further particulars enquire at the REVENUE CUT- 
TER OFFICE, Custom-House. 





PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMO 
For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


HARVARD COLLECE, CAMBRIDCE, 
MASS. 


The examination for admission will be held on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, July 9-11, 1568. Attendance 
on the three days is required, beginaing at 8 A.M. 
Another examination begins September 10th, at the 


same hour. 
__2MOMAS HILL, President. _ 


The Nation. 


This Journal commences its Seventh Volume with the 
firet issue of July, 1868. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative ot 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among 
Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers; and for the sake of its stil! 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to 
any clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view 
to subscribing. 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers 
of the profitable returns from their advertisements in 
the Nation, the circulation of which is considerably 
jarger than that of any similar weekly published in this 
courtry. Book publishers in every part of the Union, 
principals of schools, makers and exhibitors of works of. 
art, will find it peculiarly to their advantage to advertise 
in the Nation. Fall particulars of terms, etc., given by 
circular. 
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